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Her Last Strawberries. 


Aunt Eunice seemed beautiful to me, her little 
niece of eight years, as, with a very bright pink 


spot on either cheek and very bright brown | 
eyes, she sat and read a letter from her husband | 


in Ohio to my mother, her sister, and to our 
‘*help,”” Polly. 


I could not understand why tears were in| 
their eyes, though of course it was sad that Aunt | 


Eunice’s visit to her old home in “‘York State’ 
was nearly over on that Saturday. On the next 
Monday she must set out for Ohio, a journey 
that would take more than a week, for this hap- 
pened many years ago. 

I did not then understand that the pink spots 
on her cheeks, the large, burningly bright eyes, 
and the transparent hands, whose fingers were 
like toy wax tapers, meant consumption. 

“I must go Monday, Patty,” said Aunt 
Eunice. ‘I shall not have strength enough much 
longer, and Samuel can’t come such a journey 


after me, and leave everything. I have had a} 


happy time in the old home. It has seemed like 
heaven after our pioneer roughing; but that is 
all over, and Samuel and the children will do 
well now.”’ 

“There is just one thing more I wanted—such 
a foolish thing,’ she went on, after pausing 
a little. 

“For the land’s sakes, what is it, Mis’ 
Davison ?”’ said Polly, impulsively. 

Aunt Eunice laughed a little, though there 
were tears in her eyes, and coughed till she 
leaned back breathless in her chair. Mother 
bent over and pressed her lips to her hair. It 
was a mute, unusual caress—people did not use 
such éndearments as much then as now. 

“I should have liked some wild strawberries. 
We don’t have any in Ohio. I am always 
dreaming of them. Do you remember how we 
used to wander over to Fox Creek after them? 
I really think I want the smell of them on my 
fingers for old time’s sake more than anything 
else.”’ 

“Polly!” said my mother with a look of 
appeal. 

**Taint no manner of use, Mis’ Moore—the 
last of June!’’ said Polly, ruefully. 

“But you might try,” said my mother. 

“Tryin’ don’t ripen berries,” said Polly, 
tersely. 

How it happened I don’t know, but next 
morning saw Polly with a new tin pail and me 
with a shining cup, setting out for berries. 

It was a lovely June day. ‘The sun shone, 
the birds sang, the roadside stream sparkled, 
the young leaves were of a tender green, the 
violet sod was as blue as if pieces had fallen 
down out of the sky above, and all these things 
made my heart to swell without my knowing the 
cause. 

“We'll try the pastur lot first,” said Polly, 
who seemed unusually crusty. 

Her black hair was done up in a tight screw- 
knot on the back of her head, her black eyes 
snapped, her red cheeks were redder than usual 
and her red lips were pressed into a line. 

“What makes you so cross, Polly ?” 

“Land sakes, child, it’s this fool’s errand.’ 

“Don’t you want to get the berries for Aunt 
Eunice?” 

“Don’t I want to? 
could. 
merakles was done for less reason.” 

“T guess you’re wicked, Polly.” 

“T guess I be.” 

The berries in the pasture were hopelessly 
green, so we went over a hill and down into a 
little hollow below the woods— Polly called it the 
“south lot.” She walked so eagerly that I had 
to beg her to go more slowly, though I was a 
sturdy little walker. 

I should have liked to “feather”. the grass 
with my stoutly shod feet, brushing off the dew- 
pearls, to have looked in it for birds’ nests, to 
have done a hundred idle things so sweet to do 
when one and the summer are young together ; 
but Polly’s word was ever on, on! 

In the south lot we found some half-ripe 
berries, which Polly gathered carefully. 

“Over to Fox Creek, if you could walk so fur, 
we might have better luck,” said Polly. 

So we went to some pleasant, sheltered 
meadows I had never seen before, meadows far 
from the highroad, so lonely that I kept close by 
Polly’s side, and almost cried when lonesome 
crow voices called from high hemlock woods 
that climbed steeply up from the meadows. 

Here the berries were larger and redder, but 
Polly was stili “shorter’’ in her words, and burst 
out crying so unexpectedly that I could not help 
joining her. 

“What 
sobbed. 

“I stepped on a ripe berry,’”’ was the perplex- 
ing answer. : 

After what I thought miles of wanderings, we 
sat down under a young oak, through whose 
leaves the light came green, as through painted 
glass, ate a little lunch which Polly had brought, 
and I fell asleep with my head in her lap. 

It was almost evening when we reached home. 
Mother was on the doorstep, waiting for us. 

“How has she been ?”’ said Polly. 


I’d make berries if I 


are—you—crying for--Polly?” 1 


Seems as if some of them old Bible t 


THE YOUTH'S 


‘Sometimes I am afraid to let her go,’’ said 
my mother. ‘Let me see.’’ 

Polly held the pail toward her, silently. My 
mother looked in, then their eyes met, and I 
understood the tragedy in their eyes better than 
any words that had been spoken. 

| We went in. Aunt Eunice was sitting in the | 
| easy chair and held out her slender hand toward | 
us. Polly looked as one who goes to execution. 

“T knew it,” Aunt Eunice said with her little 
laugh, and we all gave a great sigh of relief. | 
| felt that the worst was over, now that she had 
| looked in the pail. 

“Your goodness is sweeter than strawberries, 
Polly,? she said. 

Polly gasped. 

“Here, let me take them,” Aunt Eunice went | 
on. 
She put her slender fingers into the pail, took 
out a half-dozen that were a little colored, rubbed 
them slowly between her hands and looked at 
her finger-tips. She raised her hands to her 
face. She looked kind and pleased. We were 

all very still. 

‘My last strawberries,” she said, as if talking 
to herself. 
| Aunt Eunice went away, and I don’t remem- 
ber any more about her, but [ never forgot that 
day. Often when I have been working almost 
without hope, the courage to work on has come 
with the memory of that day of eager search, 
and its calm, though unsatisfied close. 

MARY BREWERTON HEDGES. 
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The German Imperial Family. 


In the Forum Paul Lindenberg, an eminent 
editor and publisher of Berlin, presents the 
following attractive picture of the Emperor 
William II. and his household : 


The imperial household is in the main simply 
cudedel | and presents a sharp contrast to the 
pomp and display of the court on state occasions. 

The tone is cozy and homelike; and in the 
family circle the strict prescriptions of etiquette 
are disregarded. All members of the family, 
even distant relatives, use the familiar “thou” in 
speaking to each other; and their intercourse is 
as free and unconstrained as that of the most 
thoroughly bourgeois household. 

If the emperor, when his spouse is away, talks 
about her to ee 5 calls her “my wife,’”’ or 
“the em while she gern | speaks of 
him as “the emperor,” though to his face she 
often calls him “Willy.” The children are 
addressed by their imperial parents by all sorts 
of pet names; though at times they also use 
nickna which refer to one or other of their 
little pranks. When she is away from them, 
the empress always speaks of them as “my 
children ;”’ but the emperor, though the youngest 
is ——_ always says “my boys,” and the 
words have a special heartiness about them. 

The children cling to their parents with 
toveching love and devotion; and the latter, in 
their turn, when away from home constantly 
think of the little ones, and bring back all kinds 
of presents as surprises for them. Once, when 
the ae won a thaler at a shooting 
competition of one of the guard regiments, he 
took it with a smile of pleasure, remarking, “I 
will buy something for my boys with it; it will 
make them so happy!” 

Not an evening passes without the empress 
going to the children’s bedsides and praying 
with them, and kissing them night. On 
one occasion the three elder princes, who slept 
together in a separate room, begged so hard that 
she would come in again when she returned 
from the theatre that she consented, thinking 
fhat they would be a long before then. 

When, several hours later, the empress went 
cautiously into their room, the heads of the three 
lads looked out gaily from among the pillows. 

“Why, children !’’ cried she, in astonishment. 
a a yet? How have you managed 


“O mamma,” said they, hardly able to speak 
for chuckling, “we tied a thread round our legs 
and when one of us fell asleep, the others pulled 
at it, and then he was wide-awake again ut 
once.” 

——__< ee 


Angoni Chanting. 


The Angoni were originally Zulus who came 
from the south and have now settled in the 
territory west of Lake Nyassa. An African 
traveler might find a good deal of interest in 
their region, but one would fancy him as worn 
out by their perpetual noise and chattering on 
the march. 


They are continually chanting, especially of 
the blankets they expect to receive at the end 
of the poe © though, be it said, when the 
moment actually arrives, a couple of needles or 
some such trifle, over and above the stipulated 
calico, will send them away happy. But imagin 
hour after hour and day after day, being carriec 
through the forest to the tune of improvised 
syllables. 

“Tu-tu-tu-tu-tu!”” cries the man in front, in a 
crescendo, concluding with a yell. 

**Ho-ho-ho-ho-ho!” answers the man behind, 
his voice dying off in a grunt. 

Then all the others begin, not exactly in 
unison, but in a sort of dropping fire. 

“Tiena msanga !—Let us goquickly.” Fired 
by this laudable resolution, they run a little way, 
but the leader soon cries, in a series of quick 
gasps, ‘“To-to-to-to-to!”” 

This starts up the man in the back, who varies 
his tune a little, “‘Arri-arri-arri!”’ 

Somebody else in the rear is afflicted by a 
reminiscence of the war-path, and gives vent to 
something like ‘‘Whee-yee!’’ a sharp, shrill 
whistle in two notes. 

Then, as the road begins to ascend a little, 
comes a chorus of mutual entreaties and exhorta- 
tions, “Softly! Don’t run!” ‘These are, to say 
| the least, superfluous. No carrier would ever 
|dream of hurrying, save at the point of the 
| bayonet. And’so wears on the hour, the day, 








| the week. 
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SCHOOL OF ENGLISH SPEECH AND EXPRESSION. 
Marie Ware Laughton, Principal. 
The Copley, Boston, Massachusetts. | 
The Cultivation o: thehpeaking Voice apeciaity. Enxg- 
lish Literature, Hsthetic Physical Culture, & thePhilos- 
ophy of Expression, based upon the principles of Del- 
surte. Special and Normal Courses. jpon 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Julius Eichberg, Founder. Roscoe M. Floyd, President. 
Music, Art, Elocution and Languages. Fall Term 

opens Sept. 13th. HERMAN P. CHE 8, Director, 

164 Tremont Street, Boston. 








pectus Free. 





COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


200 to $250a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W..GILE, PRESIDENT. 


Boston Dental College. 


Schoo) year begins Sept. 13. For announcement, address 
Dr. J. A. Fottett, Dean, 54 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 


Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, 


Mass. 
Co-Educational. New Buildings. 


Large Gymnasium. 
Well-equipped Laboratories. Music Departments. 
Broad courses of ote y. 








ayear. Send for Catalogue. 
. 8S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Academy for Boys, 
Easthampton, Mass. Prepares for any College or 
Scientific School. Fully somepes laboratories in Chem- 
istry, Physics and Biology for training for medical 
school. Fite eeventh year. Opens September 9, 1897. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 
The profession of comparative medicine now offers 
unusual attractions to ambitious young men who wish 
toenter upon a professional career. Send for catalogue. 
CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 











The Maine State College, orono, Me. 

A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Scien- 
tific, Latin-Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical, Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Pharmacy. 
Medical Preparatory Courses. 7uition and Rooms Free. 
Total annual expenses, including board, 200, Military 
drill. For catalogue address, A. W. HARRIS, Pres. 





PINKERTON ACADEMY, 22247; 
9 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The Eighty-third year will begin Tuesday, Sept. 7. 
Thorough preparation for any college or scientific 
school. Competent instruction in music. New physi- 
cal laboratory. Board $3.50 per week. Tuition $18.00 per 
year. For Catalogues apply to H. B. PUTNAM, Secy. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INST. 


WORCESTER, MAss. Courses of Study in 








MECHANICAL,CIVIL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING | 


and CHEMISTRY. 176-Page Catalogue, showing 
appointments secured by graduates, mailed free. 
Expenses low. 30th year. J. K. MARSHALL, 


Abbott Family School bo¥s. 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., & SON. 


New England 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


(Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée.) 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
PROSPECTUS FREE. Address, 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen'l Mgr., Franklin. Sq., Boston 


Burdett 
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Largest in the World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 
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Situation Department. 


Open for Visitors all summer. 





Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 
Both sexes; Thorough; Four Courses; prepares for 
College; endowed; @li5a year. For catalogue apply to 
Principal F. W. ERNST, A. M. 

MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 
DU. c y Y (Home School). Thor 
ough preparation for Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Individual instruction. PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 


Powder Point School, Duxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular. 
p. B. KNAP B. 
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Jnexcelled facilities for instruction in 
COLLEGE of aw Pharmacy, Botany, Materia 
Medica, ete. Both sexes. 
PHARMACY, Excellent training for medical or 
specmal students. 
Boston. Large laboratories. Catalogue free. 
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BRADFORD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


48 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Individual and thorough instruction in 


BUSINESS, SHORTHAND ana TYPEWRITING. 


OLDEST, BEST, : 
9 
O mers 
Commercial 


Chay ierexs. 


LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


Experienced teachers;, superior course of 
study: individual instruction; positions for 
pupils; special three months’ course for ad- 
vanced pupils; reduced tuition fees for 57th 
school year, beginning Sept. 7, 1897. 


Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand, 


» andallother business studies. See the new 
) faces and letters in our 57th Annual Bulletin. 
sent Free. 














Comer’s Commercial College, 


666 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Cor. Beach St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Re-Opens September 7th, 1897. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 


embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in,each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 


and zeal. 
THE DISCIPLINE 


is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution in the 


world. 
THE REPUTATION 


of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its kind is 
generally acknowledged. 

SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 

SITUATIONS 

in business houses furnished pupils among the 
varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


is centrally located and purposely constructed. 
Office open daily, from 9 till 20’clock. Prospectus 


Post Free. 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec'y, 
608 Washingion S¢., Bost 
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orbiter 
OCTAVE. 


The Story of a Milking-Machine. 
In Four Chapters.—Chapter II. 
A Motor that Worked by Suction. 


HO besides myself had witnessed 
W Octave’s first experiment and laughed 

in the bushes, when the cow demol- 
ished his model, 1 knew not at first, and I only 
hoped that he would keep quiet concerning 
what he had seen. 

But the fellow proved to be a true news-| 
monger. Far from feeling ashamed to have 
spied on the youthful inventor, he hied himself 
directly to the post-office, and told the whole 
story, with several clumsy lies added, to the 
group of quidnunes who usually gather there 








at mail-time. 

In consequence of this unfeeling revelation | 
the gossips rocked with laughter, and by the | 
next day the whole town had heard of Octave’s 
discomfiture. As our people are mostly | 
farmers Octave’s effort and the cow’s opposi- | 
tion to it tickled everybody immensely. 

One wag with a knack for rough sketching | 
produced a large, rude panel picture of the | 
scene when the cow kicked the contrivance to | 
pieces. Octave, with an agonized expression | 
and hands uplifted, occupied the foreground. 
This caricature was thought worthy to be | 
hung up at the country store, and gave rise to | 
unnumbered rustic jokes. 

Had Octave attended the Decoration day | 
festivities, come home intoxicated and stood on 
his head in the mudpuddle before the store, | 
far less ridicule would have greeted him, I feel 
sure. The jests and jeers would have been | 
less sharp, but there was no fellow-feeling for | 
a youth aspiring to invent a complicated 
machine. 

Octave stayed at home, away from the jeers 
and jokes of the post-office crowd. No doubt | 
he was “‘roasted’’ enough in his own family | 
circle. It was not until the week after the | 
Fourth of July that 1 again saw him. He | 
looked as though he was passing through a 
period of dark discouragement. After such a 
setback, an inventor, particularly a youthful 
and earnest one, is plunged into profound 
mental depression. 

But if he possesses real inventive genius he 
will rally from his disheartenment and grow 
hopeful again. His imagination will begin to 
zo over all the details anew, and he will 
discern much of how and why he failed at first. 
It is characteristic of the true inventor that his 
second taith is stronger than his first. 

Octave, as his courage revived, began to 
venture forth a little; and the first time he 
appeared at the post-office he received an 
ovation—an ironical one. The public had not 
forgotten him. It was, “ Hullo, Octave! 
How’s that cow-milker?” ‘Where have you 
been all summer, Octave? Got it so ’twill 
milk yet?” “How many cog-wheels this 
time?” And some of the boys were mean 
enough to look at him, grinning, and say, “ ‘So, 
bossy, so! You sha’n’t be hurt, bossy.’ ” 
“*You are only going to be milked, bossy. 
Just as you are every night and morning, 
bossy P ” 

Octave waited only for the mail and got 
away from them all as quickly as he could, his 
face very red and a hunted look in his eyes. 
A day or two later I met him crossing my 
fields ; and if 1 had surprised him stealing my 
melons, he could hardly have jooked more 
embarrassed. He veered away, as if wishing 
to edge by without speaking. 

“Octave,” said 1, “never you mind what idle 
people say to you. Go ahead and invent a 
cow-milker, if you can. It is a needed 
invention. If you can contrive one that will 
operate successfully, it will be one of the 
greatest inventions of the times.” 

He bent on me a singular, half-trustful, 
half-doubtful glance, as if he could scarcely 
believe his ears; the look of a boy to whom a 
word of commendation was indeed a rarity. 
“If I could only rig something that would 
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work just like a calf’s mouth!” said he, with a | call them; I don’t mean them. Those are of | Among the animals already tied up at their 


timid twinkle in his eye. 


ism,” I said. 


work by means of a lever or crank-wheel.”’ 

“T’ve an idea I can—by a suction cup,” said 
Octave. 

“Octave,” said I, “it is always a good 
symptom when an inventor, or any one else, 
begins to study nature and natural processes ; 
but 1’m not a good enough mechanic to say 
whether a ‘suction cup’ worked by a lever is a 
practicable device for milking a cow. You 
keep right along thinking and experimenting, 
though.” 

Probably 1 encouraged Octave a good deal ; 
for he began to go out again, and not more 
than a week later 1 saw him at a Granger 
meeting. It wasa Saturday afternoon. Grand 





no account, and they spoil the cows, too. 


would milk a cow into a pail at the rate of a 
quart a minute.”’ 

“That is the way I understand your offer,” 
replied Octave. “You promise fifty dollars if 
I can show you any kind of a cow-milker, 
except the human hand, which will milk a cow 
into a pail as fast as a quart a minute—and 
you all hear that,’ he added, turning to those 
who stood by. 

“That’s right, Octave—that’s the ticket,” 
several spoke at once. 


“Well, then,” said Octave, quietly, “if you | 


will come up to our barn, I think that I can 
show you about what Captain Brickett’s offer 
calls for. 1 don’t claim that it is a milking- 


Master Shaw of the grange was present; and | machine that I shall try to take patent rights 


from thirty to forty other 
members, old and young, 


| had gathered at Grange 


Hall. Some one began to 
quiz Octave about his 
cow-milker; and several 
expressed opinions rela- 
tive to such an invention— 
among others Capt. Seth 
Brickett, who is a promi- 
nent Granger and Grand 
Army man, as well as 
an agent for mowing- 
machines, horse-rakes 
and other farm ma- 
chinery. His opinion, 
therefore, carried weight. 

Withal, the captain is 
a somewhat positive, dog- 
matie person, who thinks 
that his own ideas are 
absolutely correct. After 
asserting several times 
that a milking- machine 
is an impossibility, he 
went on to give Octave 
advice. 

“Don’t waste your time 
on it,” said he. “You 
can never make it work. 
More’n fifty fools have 
tried that same thing. 
All failed. It can’t be 
done.” 

Octave looked as if he 
would like to make his 
escape; but the captain 
had him cornered up, in 
a manner, so that he could 
not well slip away. At 
last the boy said, in a 


pe 





“THE CALF CAME IN WITH A RUSH.” 


diftident tone, “1 guess fools would be quite! for,” he added. “I make no claim for it 


likely to fail anyhow, captain.” 


whatever, except that it will milk at least a 


This caused several to laugh and nettled the | quart of milk a minute into a pail!” 


captain, who likes to have his opinion accepted 
without reply. 


is a fool,” he said. “It can’t be done. It’s | it. 
If I had a boy that wasted his time | There would be fun, if nothing more. 


nonsense. 
so, 1’d put a stop to it.” 

“ Because no one has yet invented a milking- 
machine doesn’t really prove that nobody ever 
can,” said Octave, raising his eyes a little; and 
one or two who were listening nodded slightly 
tohim. I was not alone in being glad to hear 
Octave say a word for himself, for we thought 
that Captain Brickett, even though right, was 
rather too sharp with the boy. 


*That’s fair enough,” several said; and as 


| the distance was not much more than a mile, 
“Anybody who tries to invent such a thing | nearly every one present wished to go to see 





Octave’s manner had roused curiosity. 


“Come on, Captain Brickett!” said Grand 
Master Shaw, laughing heartily. ‘‘We had 
better go see this new milker.”’ 

“All right. I’m ready. Come along! I 
wouldn’t be afraid to offer another fifty on top 
of that!” he exclaimed. ‘No contrivance, 
working by suction, ever has succeeded, or 
ever will.” 

“Does your device work by suction, Oc- 


“If you were to potter over that idea for fifty | tave?”’ asked Grand Master Shaw. 


years, you would never get a machine to work |!” 
said the captain, shaking his finger to em- 
phasize the statement. 

“I’m not so sure I couldn’t,”’ replied Octave, 
quite stoutly. 


Captain Brickett often raised his voice in | Master. 


| 


| inside the cow’s teats?” 


| 


“Yes,” replied Octave, smiling. 
“And there is no tube or dilator introduced 


“None; nothing of the sort,” said Octave. 
“Well, I will get my horse,” said the Grand | 
“Captain Brickett, you can ride 


argument; and he now declared, somewhat | there with me, if you would like to.” 


loudly and defiantly: “I’m no betting man, but 


Several others went with their teams; but 


I’m not afraid to promise fifty dollars to you | about twenty set off on foot, joking, laughing 
or anybody else that can show mea milking-| and trying to gain some hint from Octave, 
machine that will draw milk from a cow at the| who was with them, as to the nature of the 


rate of a quart a minute.” 

Octave looked at him a moment or two and 
then said, “‘Well, I guess 1 could take that 
money, Captain Brickett.” 

The spectators began to laugh and gathered 
about more closely. ‘‘He is going to take you 
up on that offer, captain,’”’ some one said. 

“All right,” shouted Captain 


| contrivance. 


He did not reply directly to 
these questions; and for my own part I[ felt 
concerned for him. I was afraid that his 


| device, if he had one, would prove wholly 


inadequate, and that this hilarious excursion 
would bring him again into general ridicule. 
When we reached the milk farm, one of 


Brickett. | Waynor’s hired men was driving eight or ten 


“But mind ye, I don’t mean these tubes that | of the cows to the barn, for by this time it was 


they put inside the cow’s teats—‘dilators,’ they | between five and six o’clock in the alternoon. 


stanchions was a large red and white Ayrshire. 
“Well, then, it might be a good idea to study | What I mean is a suction milking-machine; | 
| the workings of that piece of natural mechan- | and what 1 said was, that 1 would give Octave, 
“Perhaps you can contrive|or anybody else, fifty dollars to show any 
something that will draw as that does, but will | contrivance other than the human hands that | 


“We will try it with her,” said Octave. 
“But in the first place 1 will show you the 
suction-cup.” 

He went to the creamery building and brought 
out a milk-pail and a nondescript object, 
apparently made of rubber cloth. It looked 
like a kind of bag, with straps attached, and at 
the bottom of it was a small rubber tube about 
two feet in length. Octave merely held it up 
so that we might obtain a general view of it. 

“Humph!” snorted Captain Brickett. “‘D’ye 
mean to tell us that thing will draw milk from 
a cow! How’s your suction power applied? 
What does the work ?” 

“Well, I haven’t shown you the motor yet,” 
replied Octave. “This is the apparatus, 
merely. I will now go and attach it to the 
motor, if you will wait a few minutes.” 

He disappeared through a door which he 
closed after him, and we stood about in amused 
expectancy for a minute 
or two. Then Octave put 
his head out at the door. 
“Some of you get your 
watches ready to take the 
time,’’ said he. 

A moment later he 
threw the door wide open, 
when out bounded a 
great speckled calf with 
that rubber bag tied over 
his head! There were 
two holes in it for his 
eyes and two for his 
nostrils ; but that portion 
of it which carried the 
rubber tube was in his 
mouth, and the tube hung 
out at the side of his 
mouth. 

The calf came with a 
rush; the cow looked 
around and looed;: 
straightway the calf ran 
to her and attempted to 
draw his natural nourish- 
ment after the manner of 
hungry calves the world 
over. In a jiffy a large 
stream of foaming milk 
spirted out through the 
rubber tube! 

“Time!’”’ shouted Oc- 
tave; and running for- 
ward with the milk-pail, 
he secured the end of the 
tube and proceeded to 
catch the rapidly-escaping 
liquid. 

The calf butted pro- 
digiously. He felt that 
he was not getting proper internal satisfaction 
for his efforts, but he continued them vig- 
orously. In less than a minute by the watch, 
there were fully two quarts of milk in the pail. 
Then Octave judiciously pulled the calf away, 
took off the india-rubber head-piece with the 
aid of the hired man, and gave the calf a 


| chance at his mother’s stores by way of 


encouraging him for future services. 

All had been done so quickly that the 
lookers-on had scarcely more than time to 
glance wonderingly at each other and at Cap- 
tain Brickett before the performance was over, 
and Octave stood there holding the milk-pail 
with two quarts of milk in it. Then a queer 
laugh went round. 

“That's a fine trick !’’ exclaimed the captain, 
sarcastically. ‘“‘What sort of a chap do you 
call yourself?” ‘ 

“No trick about it,” replied Octave. “I did 
not say what the motor consisted of, and you 
did not ask. You declared that you would 
give me fifty dollars if 1 would show any sort 
of contrivance, other than the human hand, 
that would milk into a pail as fast as a quart 
per minute. Nothing was said about the suc- 
tion power, whether it was to be electricity, 
horse power or calf power. I have been 
studying a calf’s mouth of late, and thought I 
would use calf power. 1 will leave it to those 
who saw what has taken place to say whether 
or not I have done what I engaged to do.” 

**] guess he has,”’ several said. 

“Captain, 1 rather think the boy has bested 
you,” said Grand Master Shaw, laughing 
uproariously. 

“No such thing!” cried Captain Brickett, 
stamping about the barn floor. “It’s a trick! 
1 never meant anything of the sort.” 
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But the laugh was against him. Clearly, he|he might look down the harbor by day, and | 
had not been sufficiently careful in issuing his | perhaps up at the stars by night. 


challenge. There was the milk in the pail, and | 


it had not been milked by the human hand! 


steadily, showing more spirit than we had credited 
to him, and looking the captain in the face. 

“You have no business to ask for it!’’ shouted 
Captain Brickett. ‘‘I will leave it to any fair- 
minded man to say whether or not I ought to 
pay it!” 

“Very well,” replied Octave. “I agree to 
that. Let us leave it out to arbitrators.” 

After some further talk, in which several 
others joined, it was agreed that Octave and the 
captain should choose each a referee; that these 
two should name a third man to confer with 
them ; and that their decision should be binding 
with both parties. 

Che captain chose a brother-granger named 
Stockwell for his referee; and since I was his 
friend and well-wisher, Octave quite naturally 
chose me. Stockwell and I summoned Grand | 
Master Shaw to act with us; and amidst much 
laughter we three went around to the back side 
of the barn to talk it over. 

**There’s not much doubt in my mind that the | 
Waynor boy has the old captain foul,” remarked | 
Shaw. “The captain stated the terms of his 
offer himself, and repeated them over and over. 
More than thirty people heard him. The boy 
has circumvented him, and we cannot very well 
bring in differently. I do not pity Brickett | 


a telescope,” he said to his son Reuben, “‘yet we | 
“IT demand the fifty dollars,” said Octave, | could certainly see 
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“Yes, I see. But I like to look at things I | 
| know about. _ I can see the road where it turns 
“For although it would not have the power of | going in town, and the sign on the grocery.” 

An excited pause followed, and then Corilla | 
cried: “There’s the Phillipses’ white horse 
coming out on the road, and that’s their carriage 


the irregularities 
with Mr. and Mrs. Phillips in it! They’re| 


on the moon much 
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when the manager was seated upon an old dip- 


| powder box in the wool-shed, busily engaged 


in laborious calculations of increase and per- 
centage, he was interrupted by the captain 
asking, as he entered: “Well, what is the 
increase ?”’ 

“Hundred and two per cent., against eighty- 


better than with 
the naked eye.” 
“We might see 
the planets _bet- 
ter,” Reuben re- 
plied. ‘“‘Have we 
money enough ?” 
**Almost,”’ said 


coming here, I know ; they’ll be here to supper.” four last year,’ replied Jim, triumphantly, 
She laid the glass down and flew to the | pointing to his calculations with the stump of a 

kitchen and the hen-yard. By the time the) pencil. 

Phillips carriage arrived, half an hour later,! ‘Ha! that’s good,” said the captain. Then 

Corilia had killed and picked two chickens, and | more dolefully: “But say, Jim, it’ll drop lower, 

stood smiling in the front door to greet her} mark my words, when the pumas get around. 

guests. Dear, dear! what can be done with that cursed 
“Your mother is a wonderful woman!” said | voleano? I know it will give us trouble in the 


| the butternuts.”’ 


Hosea to his sons. 
Corilla was now very complacent—the spy- | 
glass was vindicated. Her active mind conceived 
of fresh uses for it, beside keeping the clock in | 
Corilla did not order. With it she surveyed all the neighboring | 
know one word of this plotting. Had she |region, and on Monday morning she was 
supposed there was money to spend she could | unusually brisk and early about her washing. 
have told them of things that were needed. | “Has Corilly begun those yokes?” asked Mrs. 
One of the neighbors, who thought a good deal | Church’s sister-in-law one day. 
of Corilla, was in one day, and they compared| ‘That woman beats all!” replied Mrs. Church. 


his father. ‘“‘We 
shall have enough 
with your pay for 
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| ages. | “Instead of keeping those yokes for pick-up | 


“You going to have a birthday next week!” | work, she sat up till midnight three nights 
exclaimed the neighbor. ‘‘My birthday came in| running till she got them done! Seems as 


| March, and Daniel gave me a five-dollar gold- | though she thought I’d set her a stent !’’ 


piece.” “How does she stand toward that spy-glass?” | 
Reuben and his father heard this where they | asked Mr. Church. “Is she reconciled ?’”’ 
stood at the pump outside. ‘Reconciled!’ exclaimed his wife. ‘“‘She’s 
The neighbor left presently, and said in| setup! Why, she can look through it and see 


| winter.” 

**What’s the use of meeting trouble half-way ?” 
responded Jim, somewhat impatiently. “Blow 
the thing up.” 

Although said more in jest than in earnest, the 
captain caught at the suggestion eagerly. 

Opening wide his blue Teutonic eyes, he 
looked joyously at his manager and inquired: 
“Do you think—do you really think it could be 
done, Jim? That never struck me. Come up 
to the house to supper, Jim, and we'll talk it 
over this evening.” 

The invitation was tempting, and a vision of 
roast duck and green peas, and ostrich-breast 
with onion sauce, floated before him; but he also 
saw the inevitable accompaniment of volcano 
served straight, and made answer: 

“Very sorry, captain, but I’m very busy with 


much, either. He ought not to have been so | passing: “It’s Corilly’s birthday next Thursday. | the Huntleys’ farm two miles off on the Cohanzie | the accounts. But you know they blew up Hell 


overbearing toward the lad.’ 


“That’s just about what I think of it all,” | Hosea!” 


said I. | 


“Oh, yes,” said Stockwell, “‘the captain seems | her husband afterward. 


at a disadvantage; but Octave’s device was a 
mere makeshift and not a practical cow-milker 
in any proper sense.”’ 

“So Octave said himself in advance,” I re- 
marked. 

“Yes,” said Shaw; “and still the captain | 
took the chances.” 

“But he was deceived,” said Stockwell. 

‘He deceived himself,”’ said I. 

At length we compromised, and agreed on a 
decision that Captain Brickett should pay 
twenty-five dollars—one-half his 
money. 

The veteran waxed very wrathy when he 
heard what we had brought in. He fumed for 
some minutes, then drew his pocket-book, paid 
the money and walked away, stiff as a poker, 
without waiting for Shaw to take him back. 

The assemblage dispersed, laughing, after a 
few had congratulated Octave on winning from 
the captain, a thing of which he did not seem 
proud. 

“You can put the money into experiments,” I 
said to him. 

“T am going to make a trip to Washington— 
if I can get away,”’ he replied. 

“To Washington ?” said I. 

“T want to see all those drawings and models 
for milkers at the patent office,’ replied he. “I 
want to examine every one of them.” 

CHARLES ADAMS. 


(To be continued.) 
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Corilla’s Spy-Glass. 


ELL might Mrs. Chureh ask what 
W Corilla Rogers wanted of a spy-glass! 
She did not want it any more than a 
man wants the lace curtains his wife buys him 
for a birthday present, as she sometimes does, 
according to the newspapers. 
Of all housekeepers, Corilla was the most 
notable. White floors and braided rugs attested 
her industry. 


hemstitched, her own work. 
her husband’s shirt-bosoms by hand. 
embroidered her own 
clothing wherever it was 
lawful. 

In the cellar she had 
pickles and preserves and 
a crock with a loaf of good 
pork-cake in it, ready for 
company. Her parior, 
which was well darkened, 
had a goodly carpet, which 
she had bought with the 
proceeds of chickens and 
eggs. Her own son ac 
cused her of having 
scrubbed the black-wal- 
nut kitchen table until it 
was white. 

Cheery, talkative, eco- 
nomical, untiring, she 
pieced bedquilts when 
other work failed, using 
every smallest serap, and 


| Mondays, and she’s working harder than ever | 
“TI thought I’d jog him up a little,” she told | so as to get hers all hung out before Frances | 
“The way that woman | Huntley has so much as a towel toshow! Then | 
works herself to death for them, they’d ought to| she can turn it the other way, and look clear | 
give her a dress, or a sofy, or something. But} across the river. She knows more about my | 
there! you might as well talk to that stone wall| own brother’s house that he’s building than | 
as toa man that’s always studying and inventing. |I do. She says he set .his window -glass | 
I’m going to buy her a couple of stamped yokes | yesterday.” 
to have on hand for fancy work." | “TI haven’t seen a spy-glass for ten year,’’ said | 

But Hosea Rogers had heard, and so had| Mr. Church, with some animation. “I believe 


challenge | 


She had a large, deep bureau full | 
of snowy sheets and pillow-cases, the best ones | was money to spend, why—oh, how long she | deed was rather a 
She stitched | had wanted a handsome lamp with a shade to | picturesque ad- 
She set in the centre of the table when the neighbors | junct to his ranch, 





HER FIRST LOOK. 


| Reuben. 
“Let’s give her the spy-glass,”” said Reuben. 
“Very well,” said his father. ‘She deserves 
| it if ever a woman did.” 

He was perfectly sincere. It would be a 
valuable gift, something that could be mentioned 
in the neighborhood. The butternut money was 
in, and there was nothing to hinder their driving 
into town before Thursday. When they returned 
Corilla was so engaged with pies and biscuits in 
the kitchen that she did not see Reuben carry a 
curious package up-stairs. 

When Thursday came Corilla was not expecting 
anything, and even forgot that it was her 
birthday till her neighbor, Mrs. Church, came 
in and gave her the stamped yokes and a ball of 
embroidery cotton. 

Corilla was pleased, and showed it. 
beautiful!” she said. “I’m sure I thank you 
very much.” And in her own mind she decided 
instantly that, come winter, she would give the 
two handsomest goose-wings she had to Mrs. 
Church. 

At this moment, while Mrs. Church was there 
to see, in came Hosea, together with Reuben and 
Elisha, and Corilla was presented with the spy- 
glass. 

“A spy-glass!’’ she cried. 

“Yes, and it’s a beauty!” exclaimed Reuben. 
“You can see the mountain-ranges on the moon 
with it.” 

“IT got right up and came out,” said Mrs. 
Church, when she reported the affair to her 
husband: “I didn’t know but Corilly’d ery. I 
could see she was put to it.” 

“T haven’t seen a spy-glass for ten year,” 
said Daniel Church, with some interest; ‘‘and 
that was old Judge Chapman’s.” 

Corilla was put to it. If she had known there 





dropped in! And Martha Church 
and all of them knew how long she 
had worn that broché shawl! 

She had to control herself a little 
to say, cordially: “‘Why, thank you! 
I didn’t dream of getting a present.” 

“Come,” said the boys, ‘come 
up-stairs. Father’s going to adjust 
it, and we can look clear over on 
Fisher's Island!” 

“By and by; not just yet,” she 
said. 

Great was the excitement up- 
stairs. The lens was clear and fine, 
and it was wonderful to see distant 
things so plainly. 

“Come, Corilla!’”’ called her hus- 
band. 

“Come, come, mother !”’ cried little 
Elisha. “I see the face of the town- 
clock two miles away !’’ 

For the first time Corilla felt some 





I'll go over to Hosea’s and look through his.’’ 


| You’d ought to give her something handsome, | road. She can see the clothes on the lines| Gate with dynamite, so you might be able to 


root up your voleano with time and trouble.” 

“So they did, Jim; so they did. I think I’ll 
try it. Yes, I’ll certainly try it.’ 

Then the captain paced up and down the 
wool-shed with his hands clasped behind his 
back, communing with himself as to the 
practicability of this new idea, while his 
unsympathetic manager, happy in having rid 
himself of his tormentor, resumed his abstruse 
calculations with a self-congratulatory chuckle. 

The following morning the captain rode over 


“They’re | 


“Hers, you mean,” corrected his wife. “It’s | to the port and interviewed an Argentine official 
Corilly’s spy-glass. He gave it to her for her | as tothe quantity and force of available dynamite. 
birthday.” | That remarkably overdressed and as remarkably 

“So I hear,” said Daniel Church; and he | underpaid official delicately brushed the cigarette 
slipped out and sauntered over to his neighbor’s | ashes from his blue coat, then looked seriously at 
house. Mary L. B. Brancu. | the magnitude of the captain’s order, and signified 
his doubt as to whether so large a stock of such 
a rarely called-for commodity could be bought. 

; ‘ . Eventually, after much argument, a compromise 
How Lazy Sam Got His Rise. | was effected as to the amount, and a few pounds 
of dynamite were handed over for experimental 
purposes. 

On the next Saturday afternoon the captain 
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A Story of Patagonia. 
| F there was one thing on earth which disturbed 





the peace of mind of old Captain Hartinann | walked down to the cook-house and men's 
of the Rio Chico ranch, it was the extinct | quarters, booted and spurred, and tenderly 
Now, when he was first 


voleano on the northeast corner of his land. His | carrying a sack. 
neighbors might 
worry and fret 
about their scabby 
flocks, or the in- 
sufficiency of their 
pasturage, or their 
small crop of wool, 
but theseoft-recur- 
ring drawbacks to 
suecessful stock- 
raising in South 
America never 
caused as many 
sleepless nights to 
them as did this 
voleano to old Cap- 
tain Hartmann. 

| Not that there 
| was anything par- 
| ticularly malig- 
| nant in the voleano 
| itself,—which in- 





|—but the numer- 
lous caves and 
|holes formed by 
the lava when it 
cooled, gave shel- 
ter to a small 
colony of pumas, 
which destroyed 
many sheep in the 
| course of the year. 
| ‘The captain had 
| paid several hundred dollars to hunters in the | observed to issue from his door, the sunny side 
way of bounty at ten dollars per scalp, but|of the men’s quarters was full of life and 
| enough pumas still remained to commit heavy animation, for men were sprawled and squatted 
| depredations, and it was currently reported that around in every conceivable attitude, calmly 
he had been heard to express his opinion that the | enjoying their much-prized weekly half-holiday. 
| boundary-riders did not wish for the extermina-| Yet at sight of the advancing figure, one by one 
tion of the pumas, lest their income should | they vanished; all save Lazy Sam, who would 
| seriously decrease. So the volcano, slumbering | probably have gone, too, had he been awake. 

|in its verdant covering, worried its possessor; Had it been known that the captain’s sack 
| infinitely more, perhaps, than it would have | contained dynamite the favorite lounging-place 
| done had it been a very Vesuvius, pouring forth | could not have been deserted more promptly and 





“STOP, 3AM, STOP!” 


had a pile of them that had never been used, | interest. She glanced at the clock on the mantel | streams of molten lava and hurling tons of rock | effectively. That the men scented a job was 


beside great, heavy comfortables for “real zero 
weather.”’ 
Her husband was a studious man, and admired 


and then went up-stairs. 
“Took! look!’’ cried Elisha. 
She took the spy-glass, held it to her eye, and 


| into the blue. | apparent, and the captain’s approaching figure 
Jimmy Rodman, manager of the ranch, often | ever betokened the curtailment of precious 
wished the captain and his volcano at the bottom | liberty for some luckless individual. So Sam 


in her the qualities he did not himself possess. | directing her gaze to the far-off town-clock, said: | of the Antarctic, for hard-working Jimmy, when | was awakened, and submitted without over- 


Her heart went out abundantly toward her 


| There! I knew ours was too slow! It’s five 


| full of schemes for the improvement of the | much growling; yet as he geared up his horse 


family. For them she toiled incessantly, and | minutes past three, and ours lacks two minutes | stock, had often found the everlasting theme | he inwardly congratulated himself upon the 


brightened the whole household. 
She had never thought of wanting a spy-glass. 
But her husband had always wanted one, that 


| of.”” 


“Look at the vessels coming up the harbor, 
| mother,” said her husband. 


thrust before him, and an opinion requested as | easiness of his job. 
to the best methods of annihilating voleanoes. | When the captain retired once more to fetch 
| For instance, one day after lamb-marking, his own horse, the loungers reappeared as if by 
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magic, and many and merry were the jokes 
levelled at the unfortunate Sam. 

“‘What’s the job, Sam?” inquired Walter 
Reeves, ex-bookkeeper and now boundary-rider. 

“Why, it aint much to speak of. Just to 
carry this little ole packet along and go with the 
cap. an’ Boss Jim over to the voleano. Durned 
ef th’ ole man didn’t tie ’t on my saddle hisseif. 
He said to go slow and he’d overhaul me. 
Wonder wot’s in it? ’Pears to me mighty like ’t 
might be pizen.”’ 

Then Lazy Sam mounted his steed very 
slowly and jogged on his way. A few minutes 
later the captain and Jim Rodman mounted and 
rode past the cook-house, thus causing the 
loungers once more to beat a hasty retreat 
indoors, where they watched the retreating figures 
boldly through the dirty panes of glass. 

Once started, Lazy Sam jogged along con- 
tentedly enough, for the day was pleasantly 
warm and his steed not of the heavy pile-driving 
class. Soon he took a backward look over his 
shoulder, and noticed, with a mild surprise, that 
the captain and Jim were not gaining upon him. 
Thinking this to be an excellent opportunity to 
solace himself with a smoke, he dismounted and 
leisurely cut up a pipe of tobacco. 

Now if any man is usually out of matches, it 
is your habitual smoker; and Sam was no 
exception to the rule. He felt in the pouches of 
his belt, searched his pockets, and even his hat, 
but no match was forthcoming. 

Finding the search for matches entirely 
fruitless, Sam seated himself upon a large 
balsam log, and sucked contentedly at his pipe 
while awaiting the coming of the two men. 
Ten minutes passed, then twenty, during which 
Sam’s easy nature asserted itself, and he 
gradually sank into slumber, from which he was 
awakened by the captain’s distant ‘Hello!’ 

“W-what’s th’ noise?” yelled Sam, as soon as 
he had sufficiently recovered to perceive the 
situation. 

“Get on there, Sam; what are you waiting 
for? We’re in a hurry, you know,’’ shouted 
Jim. 

“Well, haint you a-comin’, too? Jest come 
right on. I’m kinder stuck for a match,” replied 
the unsuspecting Sam. 

Then followed a hurried consultation in the 
rear, and the captain shouted: “Oh, never mind 
your smoke, my man; you just ride on ahead 
and we'll follow.” 

“Well, durn yo’r ole hide, air you too mean to 
pass out a match?” yelled back Sam. 

His temper was rapidly getting the better of 
him. In the first place he had lost his Saturday 
afternoon, and been disgracefully caught for this 
job; then here was the old man and Jim also, as 
Sam thought, too proud to ride with him. This 
supposed show of pride was quite contrary to 
the customs of the south; and worst of all, he 
was refused a light for his pipe. 

“It’s a mighty queer business—mighty queer,” 
he ruminated, as he seized the cabriesto of his 
steed. “*’Pears to me mighty like’s though the 
kentry’s going to the dogs ,”’ and he prepared to 
mount. 

“Sam! Ho! Lazy Sam!” came the captain’s 
voice thundering across the pampas. 

“Hlello!’’ yelled back Sam, in a towering rage. 

“If you don’t go ahead directly, you can get 
your accounts to-night.” 

Instead of subduing Sam, as the captain 
expected, the threat had an entirely opposite 
effect. With a whoop and a leap, Sam was in 
the saddle in a manner surprising in one of his 
lethargie nature. He wheeled his horse round 
and bore down upon the captain and his manager 
with the directness and accuracy of a tramp 
seeking a ranch at sundown. 

“Stop, Sam, stop!” shouted the captain. 
excitedly, and frantically waving his hand. 

“*{’m dog-gorned if I do!”’ roared Sam, setting 
his teeth and putting spurs viciously to his horse. 

To his astonishment, the two men, whom he 
now firmly believed to be bereft of their senses, 
also turned their horses’ heads and fled away at 
the best pace their animals could lay hoof to. 
The faster Sam went, the more they urged their 
steeds, and still the more determined did Lazy 
Sam become to overtake them. 

Over patches of lava, over streams, across 
swamps and through prickly califat bushes they 
tore madly, and the rougher the ground, the 
more the fatal package behind Sam’s saddle 
bumped and jumped, threatening every moment 
to deprive the unconscious rider of the use or 
need of matches for evermore. 

At length the pursued men reached the home 
ranch, and with such suddenness was the 
approach made that for the first time in the 
annals of ranch history in Patagonia the loungers 
on the sunny side of the cook-house were 
unprepared to retreat. But the captain had no 
time to notice things just then. 

Past wool-shed, corral. cook-house and store 
he fied, nor drew rein until he reached his own 
house. Rapidly dismounting, he sought refuge 
in an upper room, bolting the door behind him 
in hot haste. Jim, a little more coolly, went 
into the wool-shed. 

A few moments later and Sam dashed into 
sight, nor slacked his pace until he pulled up 
sharply before the astonished crowd of loungers. 

“Why, Sam, what’s all the rush?” inquired 
one. 

“Look here,” exclaimed the dilatory one in 
angry tones, “is this yere a fool day, or is 
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everybody crazy? Where’s thet durned ole ass 
of a captain ?”’ 

Being satisfied as to the whereabouts of his 
| employer, Sam rode up to the house in a more 
| leisurely manner. Here another surprise was in 

store for him, in the shape_of a securely bolted 
| garden gate, and the gallant captain leaning from 
| an upper window, feebly waving a yellow bath 
towel by way of flag of truce. 

“Sam,’’ said the flag-waver, in tremulous tones, 
“go away quietly now like a good man!” 

That worthy looked puzzled at this style of 
greeting, and tipping his broad-brimmed, tattered 
wreck of a hat over his eyes, muttered: ‘Now 
what in thunder is the matter?” 

Then aloud he said: “Say, captain, air ye 
crazy, or am I the typhoid fever? Jest come 
out here right now and explain.” 

“Sam, my man,” said the captain, cautiously, 
“now listen to me. 1’ll double your wages if 
you do just exactly what I say. Do you hear?” 

“Oh, goon! Keep up the fun, ole man. It’ll 
be my turn next, mebbe.’’ 

“No, no, Sam. You don’t understand. ‘This 
is very serious. From this moment, Sam, your | 
wages are doubled if you get off your horse.” 

Sam started to obey with alacrity. 

“Slowly now, Sam!” 

He obeyed perfectly. 

“Now lead that miserable animal to the Sandy 
Lagoon,—it’s only quarter of a mile,—take off 
that package with care, and throw it as far into 
the water as you can.” 

“Well, by gum! Is that all?” 

“Yes, Sam—yes!” 

“And is it a sure thing about that rise in 
wages add 

“Yes, yes! 
it carefully ?” 

“You kin bank on that, cap.,” and off went 
Sam. The captain gave a sigh of relief. 

That was the captain’s last and only experi- 
‘ment with dynamite; and so to this day the 
curious may yet behold, on the northeast corner 
of the captain’s land, the inactive volcano bathed 
in sunshine, and almost as often, on the northeast 
| side of the cook-house, the inactive Sam peace- | 
fully slumbering in the blaze of the southern sun. 

CHARLES J. FINGER. 





Now, Sam, will you go on and do | 
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Companions of the Voyageurs. 
F “WICE every year, in October, after the 


autumn hunt, and in March, after the 

great winter hunt, Indians used to appear 

at each of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
posts. What with braves, squaws, papooses and 
dogs, there might be fifty in a party. 

While the others halted outside the fort, to 
pitch the tents, the chief came in and was 
welcomed by the officer in charge. Bread and 
prunes, brandy and tobacco were served the 
visitor, who, between mouthfuls, described | 
the furs that his people brought. Then the 
company’s man collected the gorgeous raiment 
that he kept for just such occasions, and the 
chief “‘dressed up.” 

One red woollen stocking and one bide one 
adorned his shoeless feet. Over a cotton shirt 
he buttoned a baize waistcoat. His trousers were 
of the same material. His coat, red or blue in 
color, had regimental cuffs and was trimmed with 
lace. Finally he donned a hat ornamented with 
feathers and having a worsted band around the | 
crown, and he tied a silk handkerchief around 
his neck. 

Then, preceded by armed men, a flag-bearer 


carried a keg of brandy and other gilts, 
the chief stalked proudly to his tent. 

All the Indians promptly got drunk. 
Two or three days later, when they were 
sober, they and the traders smoked the 
peace-pipe, and then the Indians’ furs 
were valued and, one by one, the men 
were admitted to the “trade-room.” 

That contained everything that they 
needed or desired. Guns, ammunition, 
hatchets, knives, ice-chisels, mirrors, 
burning-glasses, blankets, beads, cloth. 
tea, tobacco, were some of the treasures 
that the Indian looked upon; and any- 
thing was purchasable by his furs, the 
skin of a beaver being the trader’s ‘“‘meas- 


For one skin the fortunate savage could 
get a brass ring or a dozen needles; for 
two, a pound of glass beads or a pair of 
stockings; for three, a yard of coarse 
cloth ; and for six, a pound of china beads. 

On such transactions there was, of 
course, a profit that would have delighted 
Shylock’s soul. though the enormous cost of 
transportation to the fur country and the great | 
expense of maintaining “‘factories’’ there should | 
not be forgotten. 

A gallon of spirits that cost thirty cents in | 
London would, when properly watered, purchase 
eight beaver-skins, worth thirty dollars. An 
eight-cent comb would buy a bearskin worth | 
ten dollars. Such were the prices of furs at the 
beginning of this century, when my father entered | 
the company’s service. In earlier years, the | 
Indian got even less for his wares. 

1 have an old record-book which shows that, | 
in 1742, a beaver-skin was worth only two fish- | 
hooks! It took twelve skins to buy a blanket | 








| distributing depot. 
|resident governor of the company met his 


ure of value.” : 


COMPANION. 


and fifteen to procure a yard and a quarter of 
coarse cloth. Yet in that season the Indians 
brought in to a single post no less than fifty 
thousand skins! 

About the year 1820 fur-bearing animals 
began to grow scarcer, and the Indians were 
better rewarded. ‘The company, however, was 
always careful to leave itself a good margin. 
Between 1670 and 1870, it took from this continent 
more than one hundred and twenty million 
dollars’ worth of furs. It was estimated in 1850 
that, of every million dollars of business done, 
more than half was profit. 


The Merry Monarch’s Gift. 


King Charles 11. chartered this great 
corporation, which was originally composed of 
his cousin, Prince Rupert, and a few associates. 
The charter conveyed the right to the “‘sole trade 
and commerce” of all the seas, straits, bays, 
rivers, lakes, creeks and sounds lying within the 
entrance of Hudson Straits, with all the lands 
adjoining these various waters—more than six- 
sevenths of the present area of Canada, a 


country almost exactly as large as our own. 


In the beginning, much of the land the charter 
covered was claimed and fought for by the 
French. The last of the international squabbles 
took place in 1782, when Admiral La Perouse 
captured Forts Churchill and York, on the 
western side of the bay. In after years there 
was no need of elaborate defences. A ‘“‘fort’’ 


| was only a palisade around the storerooms and 


the cabins of the men. 
Each of these trading-posts belonged to one 


| of four departments, the Northern, Southern, 


Montreal or Columbia. Norway House, at the 
northern end of Lake Winnipeg, was the central 
Here, once a year, the 


executive officers, received reports and planned 
the doings of the next twelvemonth. 

There were seven grades in the service. The 
three lowest, postmaster, interpreter and laborer, 
did the work that called for strength and 
woodcraft. Above them in rank, though by no 


| means their superiors, were “apprentice clerks,” 
| boys, generally natives of the Orkney Islands, 


who were bound to serve the company for a 
term of years. 

After five years the boy might be promoted to 
a full clerkship, and after ten or fifteen years 
more he might become a chief trader. The 
highest grade was that of chief factor, which 
carried with it a share in the company’s profits. 

Promotions and assignments to duty came 
through the annual council. One year an 
employé might be one of the forty men stationed 


|at a central post; the next year he might be 


ordered to the wilderness, with no companion 
save a half-breed interpreter. 

“ Bachelors’ Hall,” the main living-room at 
the larger stations, was always a jolly place— 
never more so than in the winter, when the 
mercury dropped to fifty below. There was much 
work, and there was plenty of play also. At the 
chief posts, indeed, there was one month of 
almost unceasing labor, when—between August 
10th and September 15th—the annual ships from 
“home” brought in supplies and took away our 


| furs. And as for the smaller stations, I have been | 
a “winterer’’—the only white trader in or near an 


Indian village—and never thought of being 
lonely. 
my accounts kept me comfortably busy. When 
a holiday did come, 1 shot or trapped on my own 
account. 

My father has told me that in his time herds 


and a drummer, and followed by servants who | of five or six hundred red deer were no uncommon | cross Lake Winnipeg. 





“THE CHIEF STALKED PROUDLY TO HIS TENT.” 


sight. It is on record that. early in the century, 
ninety thousand grouse and twenty-five thousand 
hares were taken in one season at Nelson River, 
on the western side of the bay. 


The Slaughter of the Buffalo 


As a boy, forty years ago, I went buffalo- 
hunting witha party of sixteen hundred persons, 
men, women and children, that started from 
Fort Garry, the site of the city of Winnipeg. 
Just such gigantic picnics on the plains took 
place every spring and fall. In our first two 
“drives’’ — there were ten in all —twenty-five 
hundred buffaloes were killed. Some flesh was 


To buy and care for furs and look after | 


The land was a sportsman’s paradise. | 
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dried, and some was made into pemmican, but a 
good half of it was wasted; so senseless and 
wicked was the slaughter. 

In making this calculation I have estimated 
that five hundred of the buffaloes were eaten in 
camp. This does no more than justice to a 
half-breed’s appetite. 

There are active and vigorous men who could 
live for a week on one of the daily rations 
allowed a voyageur in the Hudson Bay service. 
The kind of food he gets depends, necessarily, 
on the country he is traversing, but the quantity 
is always generous. 

If employed on the southern shores of the 
bay, he was allowed one wild goose: if in the 
Saskatchewan region, ten pounds of buffalo meat. 
In Athabasca, he got eight pounds of moose 
meat; on English River, three large whitefish : 
and in New Caledonia,—the old name of British 
Columbia,—eight rabbits or one dried salmon. 

Our voyageurs earned their dinners, especially 
during the spring months, when they came to 





“THIRTY MILES A DAY.” 


the depot with the year’s gathering of furs 

perhaps from the extreme northwest, at the ver) 
edge of the Arctic Ocean. They rose before 
daybreak from their bed of boughs laid in a 
hollow of the snow, and paddled two hours 
before landing for breakfast. When they came 
to a portage, each man carried a two-hundred 
pound load. They took no midday meal, and 
never ceased their labor until the day was done. 

Sometimes on a journey, or even at a post, 
| the food-supply gave out—though of course in 
summer this was seldom a_ serious matter. 
Every man who ever served a_ fur-trading 
company in any active capacity knows what it 
is to be hungry. 

That distressing form of hunger which causes 
one to long for a change of diet is equally 
familiar. 1 have seen the time when I would 
have exchanged a saddle of venison for a pound 
of salt pork, and given a month’s wages for an 
onion ! 


Winter on the Prairie. 


Of the winter travelers who have been driven 
to eat their horses and dogs, and of the 
Indians whom long starvation has reduced to 
cannibalism, | shall not speak. ‘The great north 
land holds such secrets well. No one who has 
not spent a lifetime there can realize the vastness 
of its solitudes. 

Follow in faney the ‘“dog-train’ that each 
December left Fort Garry with mail for the 
northern posts. Over a good track, the dogs 
that draw it will make thirty or thirty-five miles 
|}aday. The posts for which the train has packets 
}are from fifty to three hundred miles apart. 
There is no lingering at any. The word is, off 
and away. Nine days of travel barely suffice to 
For twenty days the train 
follows the course of the great Saskat- 
chewan River. 

On and on it moves, steadily northward, 
through weeks and months. Finally, just 
as mid-May brings a hint of sunshine to 
the valleys, the dog-train leaves its last 
little bundle of letters at La Pierre's 
House, on a northern branch of the 
Yukon River. 1t has traveled nearly three 
thousand miles, and spent a hundred 
nights on the plain and in the forest. 

Such was the extent of territory over 
which for two centuries the Hudson Bay 
Company held sway. Sometimes its 
supremacy was disputed, as, for instance, 
by the North West Company, a body of 
Canadian merchants. But though always 
opposed by persons on both continents, the 
company maintained a virtual monopoly of 
the fur-trade until twenty-eight years ago. 

Then the Dominion of Canada _ pur- 
chased its most oppressive privileges ; and 
though the company is still active and 
successful, not only in fur-trading but in 
land-selling, it is no longer the autocratic master 
that its older employés knew. 

Thousands of acres that once yielded the 
| skins of wild beasts are now included in the 
great “‘wheat belt” of the North West. The 

Indian hunter has lost his surest friend, the 
| buffalo; and he himself is dying out. On the 
swift rivers, choked with rapids, there will 
always be work for the voyageur, yet he to-day 
is a milder man than the half-breed who used to 
drive our canoes. 

The romance of the northern wilds ended 
when the pioneer began to cut the trees, to plow 
the earth, and to build the home. Yet on the 
whole it is well. DUNCAN OGILVY. 
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396 THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


been helped on by stories of “‘smart’’ legal tricks 
. | and by jests, put forth as though half in earnest, 
at the expense of the probity of the profession. 
A member of the bar is a high officer of the law. 
His duty is to assist in meting out justice as 
viewed by established laws. ‘The profession, as 
much as any other, calls for absolute integrity 
founded on high moral worth, and it is a worthy 
ambition for any young student of the law to 
hope to prove himself equal to this supreme 
requirement. In his address Chief Judge 
McSherry favored the enactment and rigid 
enforcement of laws decreeing an invariable 
punishment for dishonesty in the practitioner, 
in addition to the exercise of every possible 
precaution against the admission of the morally 
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matters is Lord Lathom, the lord chamberlain. | that hereafter removals cannot be made from 
He is a clear-headed courtier, with thorough | any position subject to competitive examination, 
training and excellent temper, and has precise | save for just cause, and upon written charges, 
knowledge respecting the requirements of royal | filed with the appointing officer. In every case, 
etiquette. the accused is to have full notice of the charges, 
When he is in doubt he consults with the| and a chance to defend himself against them. 
Duke of Portland, master of the horse, and with | Under this wholesome rule, it will be impossible 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, mistress of the robes. | to empty offices of their incumbents in the hope 
Every place is reserved and every detail of filling their places with members of a 
connected with royalty could have been settled | particular party. 
only after prolonged discussion at court. At the same time, the President has extended 
Vienna once had the reputation of having the the reform rules to all custom-houses; and has - 
most intricate court etiquette in Europe, and | directed that in the-positions in the customs and 
Paris was nearly as exacting in this respect. |_revenue service which are excepted from com- 
The traditions remain in Vienna, but the | petitive examinations, appointments shall be 
| imperial family is now weak in numbers and | subject to examinations of equal severity and 








Current Topics. 


Taking 1easonable chances for success 
into the account, better fifty years of New 
England farming than a cycle of Alaskan gold- | 
digging. } 


| 


Unlike the governor of New York, 
the President of the United States does not 
believe in “taking the starch out of civil service 
reform.” nites ® | 

A young postmistress of New England, | 
recently married, is accused of opening letters in | 
order to find out what her acquaintances thought 
of her as a bride. If she really wished for 
information on that point she should have 
married one of the village clergymen. 

The person chosen to fill a professorship in 
one of our colleges is described as ‘‘a specialist 
in child study.” With due respect to scientific 
investigators in this branch of inquiry, it may 
be said that for practical purposes the best 
“specialist in child study” is a good mother. 

The cultivation of the speaking voice 
is one of the themes of the hour. Better dwell 
on its ruination. If parents and teachers who 
urge little children to speak louder and sing 
louder would give instead the injunction, “‘softly, 
lightly, distinctly,”. American voices, which are 
originally beautiful, would have a better reputa- 
tion than they now have throughout the world. 

A new commandment is abroad in the 
land: Thou shalt not hear an unkind story so) 
long as thou hast heels to turn or hands to cover | 
thine ears. At a recent convention of Second 
Adventists in Maine, a large number of men and 
women went forward to kneel on the penitent | 
form, and there consecrated their ears to God. | 
Ethies have prated long on the sin of scandal; 
there would be little of it if more ears were closed | 
to its blandishments. 





Among a score of street arabs sent to) 
Indiana some thirty years ago by a Children’s | 
Aid Society of New York, the “ugliest, raggedest 
and most friendless of them all’’ was taken home 
by a kindly judge and given, one by one, all the 
opportunities of which he chose to make use. 
As Gov. John Brady of Alaska, this boy has 
recently been appointed executive of a territory 
larger than Germany, France and Great Britain 
combined. No boy who reads this paragraph 
can have so unpropitious a beginning. How 
many will climb as high? 


A committee of the British Parliament 
appointed to inquire into the methods of money- 
lenders listened to one witness who confessed 
that he carried on his business in several places 
and under eight different names. If he traded 
everywhere under the same name, people, he 
frankly remarked, ‘“‘would not be likely to enter 
the trap.”” This worthy declared that he had | 
sometimes made loans at three thousand per | 
cent. With certain classes, memt 7s of Parlia- | 
ment for example, he had no dealings. Women 
owning annuities and tradesmen were the chief 
victims of the eightfold sharper. The usurer 
owned that there were people who knew better 
than to come to him. The people who do not 
know better need to be protected against 
themselves, and such protection is one of the 
obligations of discerning and discreet citizens. 





In a fraternity hall some months ago, a 
score of young men were talking loudly and | 
vehemently about an action of the college faculty 
which all thought was an infringement upon 
their rights. Speech after speech was made, 
invectives grew as they passed from mouth to 
mouth, and threats came fast. Finally one little 
fellow, beckoning the rest to be silent, said: 

“It has just occurred to me that we call our- 
selves gentlemen. We do not look it now. For 
myself, | am ashamed.” 

After a moment’s pause another said: 

“So am I, old fellow; if we cannot endure the 
new law we can at least be polite in remon- 
strance.”’ 





| Over small points of etiquette. 


unworthy into the profession. 
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THE INNER SUNSHINE 


Who will remember that skies are gray 
If he carries a happy heart all day? 
St. Nicholas. 


——— 


Labor Conflicts. 


The greatest battles of modern times are fought 
by and against the forces of organized labor. At 
the time we write two great contests of this sort 
are going on—one in England, and the other in 
our own country. In both cases the fighting has 
been “fair.” The armies arrayed against each 
other are engaged in warfare, and they deal as 
heavy blows as they can, but no “‘foul’’ blows 
have been delivered. 

Although such contests bear a general resem- 
blance to one another, the organization both of 
labor and of employers is more perfect in 
England than it is elsewhere. 

The engineering strike for eight hours began 
quietly. In London one firm after another had 
substituted eight for nine hours until a majority 
of employers in that trade were on that side. 
The allied trade-unions ordered a strike in three 
large workshops where the working day was 
nine hours. 

The employers in the United Kingdom have a 
central council organized like a headquarters 
staff. This council perceived that if the strike 
were successful, other London firms would be 
coerced and the eight-hour movement would 
spread to other industrial centres. The council 
decided to make a resolute stand against the 
eight-hour cause. 

The masters through the council gave notice 
that one-fourth of the members of the unions 
which had ordered the strike should be suspended 


|from work throughout the kingdom. The 


engineers’ union replied by ordering out the 
remaining three-fourths of its members. 

Within a fortnight about one hundred thousand 
workmen were thrown out of employment in the 
shipyards and machine-shops. Both sides were 
full of fight and prepared for conflict. The 
trade-unions were ready to pay the strikers and 
locked-out men one hundred thousand dollars a 
week while the campaign should last. The allied 
employers were equally determined to meet heavy 
losses in business rather than to surrender to the 
trade-unionists. 

While battle was joined with resolute courage 
it was not necessary for the authorities in any 
city to strengthen the police force or to call out 
troops. The striking engineers had no intention 
of doing anything unlawful. It was simply a 
trial of endurance on each side, without scenes of 
disorder and violence. 

War of any kind is wasteful, and every man 
who has been engaged in a long strike knows 
how deplorable a labor war is. But if arbitra- 
tion fails, and if hostilities must be carried on, 
it is on every account to be desired that the 
conflict be waged without violence or lawlessness. 
This is, happily, the history to the present time 
of the two great strikes now in progress. 


—<¢e____ 


Royal Etiquette. 
It is easier to negotiate a treaty between 


nations than it is to arrange a series of court | 


pageants in which royal personages take a 


prominent part. A treaty is a compromise | 
made on give-and-take principles. Princes are | 


obstinate whenever their dignity or rank is in 
question, and will not yield points of honor. 

When the Queen’s Coronation Jubilee was 
celebrated ten years ago there were many royal 
guests. The court officials did their best, but 
many jealousies and resentments were created. 
It was a long time before some of the princes 
and grand dukes forgot what they thought were 
their slights and grievances. 

This year the court officials in making their 


Jubilee arrangements were unusually careful, | 


but they have been exceedingly fortunate if the 
royal guests left England without heartburnings 
The places in the 


the court functions are less stately and cere- 
monious than in former times. 

Republican simplicity is the order of the day 
in France, and court etiquette in Berlin is 
reduced to the precision of military red tape. 

In the English court great attention is paid to 
points of dignity and precedence. The Queen’s 
Jubilee has probably set the style for the 
continental courts in royal ceremonials. ‘The 
queen herself regulates many of the details of 
court etiquette, and insists upon having close 
attention paid to the smallest points. 

These things seem of petty consequence, but 
in monarchical countries they are the growth of 
centuries. Moreover, it should be remembered 
that many princes are personally very ordinary 
people, and might pass unnoticed in a crowd but 
for the distinction which birth gives them. 


——__- -«@e+ 


A TRANSIENT FUTURE. 
To-morrow! Why, to-morrow I may be 


Myself with yesterday’s sev’n thousand years. 
Omar Khayyam. 
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California and Alaska. 


The widespread excitement over the discoveries 
of gold inthe remote Klondike region strikingly 
recalls the scenes of half a century ago. To the 
few “‘forty-niners” still alive the talk of the new 
El Dorado in the north must bring thrilling 
memories of the time when they girdled the 
continent or faced the terrors of the desert on 
their way to the land of gold. 

California in 1849 was by many days farther 
from the Atlantic seaboard than is Alaska in 
1897. Its English-speaking population was 
inconsiderable and it had no systematic com- 
munication with the East until, as luck would 
have it, in the autumn of 1848, the very year of 
the great discovery, the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company sent its first vessel around Cape Horn 
from New York to San Francisco. 

That vessel, the California, was the first of 
an immense fleet. Every craft that could be 
pressed into the service carried gold-seekers. In 
the winter and spring of 1849-50 two hundred and 
fifty vessels left Eastern ports with passengers 
for California ; forty-five arrived in San Francisco 
in a single day. Meanwhile the short cut across 
the Isthmus of Panama was taken by thousands 
who were too impatient to go by the long route 
“around the Horn.” 

The overland travel was still greater. Thou- 
sands gathered along the Missouri River during 
the winter following the discovery and waited 
until the grass on the plains had grown suf- 
ficiently to feed their animals. No more 
picturesque incident can be found in American 
history than the long summer’s journey across 
the desert. The picture has its darker shades, 
for the cholera overtook the wagon-trains and 


where there were no homes for the living. 
By sea and by land over eighty thousand 





Many followed in the years immediately 
| succeeding. Out of all the thousands a mere 
| handful found riches in the form in which they 
| sought it; but many found successful careers in 
| other pursuits. ‘The movement had in the end 
consequences of the widest importance; for 
behind the wave of immigration to California 
followed other waves that peopled the territory 
between the Pacific coast and the Mississippi 
basin. Attention was soon drawn to the Kansas- 
| Nebraska region, through which ran the main 
route of travel, and then began the struggle for 
possession between North and South which led 
up to the Civil War. 

Fifty years ago it was thought that the Golden 
Gate marked the limit of the western expansion 
of the country. But the purchase of Alaska in 
1867 provided room for one more exodus of hardy 
and adventurous spirits. 
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| A Gain for Reform. 


| President MecKinley’s recent order marks an 


Five minutes later the hall was empty, the | royal procession, the seats at banquets, and the | ifhportant gain to the cause of civil service 
insubordination in the college having died a | order in which the drawing-room at Buckingham | reform. 


peaceful death through the matily influence of 
one. — | 
The chief judge of the Maryland Court of | 
Appeals in a recent address before members of | 
the bar of that state, spoke earnestly of the moral | 
obligations of members of the legal profession. 
The somewhat common impression that shrewd- 
ness is the chief requirement in a lawyer has 


Palace is entered are details which have to be 
settled with nicety of judgment. 

The claims of a grand duke from Russia, an 
arechduke from Austria and princes from Italy, 
Germany and other continental courts have to be 
considered in detail and adjusted in accordance 
with recognized principles of precedence and 
etiquette. 

The court ofticial whose will is law in these 


Hitherto, the reform rules have affected ap- 
pointments only. The power of heads of depart- 
ments or other appointing officers to remove 
employés of the government has not been directly 
abridged ; though the inducement to removal for 
personal or political reasons has been diminished 
by the fact that every new appointment must be 
made from the lists of the civil service commission. 

| Now the President has amended the rules so 


there were many freshly-made graves in regions | 


reached California before the end of the year. | 


| conducted by the civil service commission. 
These reforms are especially encouraging 
| because they are made at the beginning of the 
| administration, when the pressure for appoint- 
| ments is strongest, and when the service is filled 
| with persons appointed by the administration 
| now out of power. 
| Appointments to the consular service and to 
the smaller post-offices are still subject to 
political influences, though to a less extent than 
| formerly. When the competitive principle is 
| extended to these departments of the public 
| Service, the spoils system, so far as federal offices 
| are concerned, will be practically extinct. 


* 
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A Lesson in Tact. 


Almost every large American city has its 
Ghetto, or Jewish quarter, that swarms with 
peddlers, old clothes dealers and sweat-shops. 
Mercy is not to be expected here, and tact is sup- 
posed to be unknown among such people, except 
among traders in selling their goods. The follow- 
ing mcident happened in the Jewish quarter in 
Boston last winter, and is worth telling, because 
it commends human nature, especially the human 
nature found in the slums: 

A child was born in a short street where nearly 
all the signs upon the stores.are printed in 
Hebrew characters. The parents were very poor 
and very proud. In the neighborhood was a 
Christian mission, and although Jewish children 
attended singing and sewing-classes within its 
doors, some of their parents preferred to starve 
rather than accept its charity, and the family in 
which this child was born was one of that class. 
The father and mother persistently refused all 
aid, although there was no coal in the house, and 
no money for food. Then for some reason, prob- 
ably pride, they refused help from people of their 
own religion. 

All the dwellers in the neighborhood were 
exceedingly poor, and could ill afford to give in 
charity; but here was a starving family and a 
dying baby, united with stubborn pride. and 
something had to be done. 

So a purse was made up by these poor people 
out of their petty earnings and divided into three 
parts. Each little sum was intrusted to a different 
Jewish tradesman. That same day, one of their 
small tradesmen climbed up to the poverty 
stricken tenement, and represented himself as a 
coal agent. 

“Can I sell you some coal this morning?” he 
asked, opening the door. 

The man shook his head apathetically. 

“But,” replied the improvised agent, “I gif you 
drust. One mont—two mont—tree mont—all you 
want. I drust you.” 

“Ah!” answered the man with surprise. 
do you trust me?” 

“You haf a good name,” said the agent. “I 
must introdooce mine peesness.” 

Soon a load of coal was on its way to the house 
to warm the mother and her infant. 

The coal-dealer had hardly left before a man 
from a butcher’s shop near by came and repeated 
the drama of charity. Then, not long after, fol- 
lowed a new milkman, profuse with offers of 
“drust,” who promised a quart of milk a day 
until the baby could get better. Thus was the 
family saved from freezing and starvation. 

Now this happened in what is known as the 
| slums. This delicate way of meeting a crisis was 
| not the act of a refined and aristocratic philan- 
thropist. As the narrator told the writer, “It was 
the act of dirty Russian Jew peddlers.” One can 
| almost pardon the dirt when such gentle con- 
sideration is shown. 





“Why 
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Superstitions. 


The London Truth gives the following inside 
view of a great historical event, said to have been 
hitherto unpublished: 

When Sir Charles Napier had conquered 
Mehemet Ali, he found it impossible to force or 
coax the wily Egyptian into signing the treaty 
which only would make his victory effective. He 
had nineteen interviews with Mehemet, in which 
the Englishman by turns argued, flattered and 
threatened his antagonist, who listened day after 
day with the same immovable, smiling counte- 
nance. 

One day Sir Charles, in speaking of England, 
said casually that it “was governed by a lucky 
woman.” A strange flash passed over the pasha’s 
countenance, but he made no answer. As soon as 
Napier was gone, Mehemet sent for the English 
consul, who was an Egyptian, and demanded: 

“You were in London when the English queen 
was crowned. Were the omens bad or good?” 

“All good.” 

“You think that good luck is written on her 
forehead ?” 

“I did not think upon the matter before, but 
now that you ask me, I believe that it is. When 
she asked Allah to help her in her work her eyes 
ran over. Allah loves the innocent.” 

“No doubt of that,” said Mehemet, anxiously. 
“She must be lucky.” 

Early the next morning he sent for Sir Charles 
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and signed the treaty. English power and Englisb 
cannon he could brave, but not “the luck” 
written upon the forehead of a good woman whom 
he had never seen. 

General Gordon’s remarkable influence over 
the Chinese was in a large degree due, it is stated, 
to their belief in his extraoidinary luck. During 
the Tae-Ping rebellion he was followed by an 
army who did not comprehend either his ability or 
his religious zeal, but who believed that he was 
protected by an invisible Being who lea him 
to victory. No sword could wound him nor bullet 
kill. A certain black ebony cane whicb he carried 


was supposed to be the magic talisman which | 


brought him victory, and General Gordon was 
shrewd enough always to carry this cane when he 
led them into battle. 

These superstitions seem absurd to us, but they 
at least show that the ignorant men who hold 
them believe in an invisible Power who can give 
good or ill fortune at His will. Are they more 
foolish than the educated. busy man, who recog- 
nizes no power in hfe stronger than bis own will 
and effort? 


~~ 
> 





A COMPOSER’S WIFE. 


A brave woman has often cheered her busband 
on to victory, but perhaps no woman ever had 
greater reason to rejoice over her own action than 
had Signora Mascagni on a certain morning in 
May, 1890. On that day the musical world was 
ringing with praises of her husband, to whom 
a telegram had just been delivered. 

“Come to Rome at once. The first prize has 
been awarded to you,” it said. 

Mascagni did not even know that any work of 
his had been entered for the contest. Ten months 
before he had read in the village paper an adver- 
tisement inviting musical composers to compete 
for a prize offered by Szogono, the publisher of 
Milan. The compositions were to be one-act 
operas, and must be by composers who had had 
no production presented on the stage. 

Mascagni set himself to the task of composition, 
but before the work was completed discourage- 
ment had taken the place of hope. Why should 
he win, he asked, when the best talent in Italy 
was entered in the competition? 

In vain his wife persuaded him to send in his 
work, alleging that he could but try. 

“LT have suffered enough. I should but eat out 
my heart with waiting. and then die of disap- 
pointment,” was his answer. 

“Pietro, let me send it,” pleaded Signova 
Mascagni. 

“No,” he replied, desperately. 
where it will trouble me no more.” 

With that he threw the manuscript into the 
fireplace, and ran from the room that he might 
not see it burn. But the fire was the fire of the 
poor—of too economical a character to burn any- 
thing rapidly, and Signora Mascagni rescued 
the paper, not even scorched. She sent it without 
telling her husband, and he returned to his band. 
his teaching and his organ in the village church, 
where he was employed as director of the choir. 

When he heard that he had won the prize he 
had to go to his wife for an explanation. Just 
then success meant to him simply the prize 
money, four hundred dollais. 

“IT can buy my wife a new dress,” was his first 
exclamation when he got to Rome. 

But when. that night, he appeared before the 
eager crowd waiting to welcome the creator of 
the composition which had taken the musical 
world by storm, he understood what his success 
meant. He was overwhelmed by the reception 
given him. 

“Come to me; I need you,” he telegraphed to 
his wife. 

She went at once, to support him now by her 
presence as she had formerly supported him by 
her encouragement. 


“I will send it 


oe 


PROPHETIC. 


Benjamin West's picture of the “Death of 
Nelson” Is closely connected with an anecdote of 
the great sailor. Just before he went to sea for 
the last time, he was present at a dinner, during | 
which he sat between the artist and Sir William 
Hamilton. 

Nelson was expressing to Hamilton his regret 
that he had not, in his youth, acquired some taste 
for art and some discrimination in judging it. 

“But,” said he, turning to West, “there is one 
picture whose power I do feel. I never pass a 
shop where your ‘Death of Wolfe’ is in the 
window without being stopped by it.” 

West made some gracious answer to the com- 
pliment, and Nelson went on, “Why have you 
painted no more like it?” 

“Because, my lord,’ West replied, “there are no 
more subjects.” 

“Ah!” said the sailor, “I didn’t think of that.” 

“But, my lord,” continued West. “I am afraid 
your intrepidity will yet furnish me with another 
such seene ; and if it should, I shall certainly avail 
myself of it.” 

“Will you?” said Nelson. “Will you, Mr. 
West? Then I hope I shall.die in the next 
battle!” 

A few days later he sailed. his strangely 
expressed aspiration was realized. and the scene 
lives upon canvas. 


* 
+ 





ECCENTRIC WOOING. 


Numberless anecdotes are related of the eecen- 
tricities and characteristic acts of Rev. Lorenzo 
Dow, the famous itinerant Methodist preacher. 
Mr. Collins relates that when he was a widower, 
he said to the congregation one day at the close of 
his sermon: 

“IT am a candidate for matrimony; and if there 
is any woman in this audience who is willing to 
iarry me, I would thank her to rise.’ 

A woman rose very near the pulpit. and another 
in a distant part of the house. Mr. Dow paused a 
moment, then said: “There are two; I think this 


| one near me rose first; at any rate, I will have 
her for my wife.” 

This woman was in good standing and possessed 
of considerable property. Very soon after this 
eccentric wooing she became Mrs. Dow. 


SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 





| thinks, ‘ 
my fortune woula be made.” 


‘If I could only write a successful novel 
Stories of the 


book lead the inexperienced into erroneous con- 
clusions. A correspondent of the Philadelphia 


and writes as follows. 


Novels form the largest part of the book manu. 
scripts received by publishing houses. Out of | 
one hundred manuscripts received during 
recent fortnight by a prominent publishing firm 
sixty-two were novels. The same publisber told 
me that sometimes the percentage of novels would 
reach seventy-five per cent. This tendency for 
novel- writing is un oubtedly due to the fact that 
the greatest “hits” m the literary world are made 
with novels, and this stimulates the average 
writer to work im this field. 

Of all these novels it 1s plain to be seen from the 
figures given m the preceding paragraph that 
scores must be written before one is accepted; 
and even if a writer has a novel accepte the 
percentage of success is decidedly against him. 

During this investigation process I selected 
fifteen recently published novels issued by six 
different houses. and J learned that the entire 
number printed of these fifteea novels was forty- 
one thousand copies, or about twenty-seven hun- 
dred copies of each; and in this fifteen, nme 
thousand copies were printed of one hovel—really 
the only successful novel of the lot. It is safe to 


each will not reach one thousand copies. 

But giving that number to each, the novel sell- 
ing at one dollar, the author would receive less 
than one hundred dollars for his manuscript, 
deducting for mutilated copies and those sent to 
the newspapers, ete. Know case after case 
where authors did not receive fifty dollars all | 


much less than that. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AT HOME. 


In Dean Hole’s “Memories” are related several 
anecdotes of the Duke of Wellington, the first of 
which shows that he had the modesty common 
among great men, that is unconscious of its own 
greatness. 


He met a lady who was going up the steps to 

see the model of Waterloo, and remarked to her. 
you’re going to see Waterloo. It's very 
good—I was there, you know 

A bishop was once pr caching in the Chapel Royal 
of St. James. when he was much perplexed by the 
conduct of the ve verges. who at the close of the 
sermon opened the door of the pulpit and suddenly 
closed it with all his force, so that the noise rang 
through the building. 

“He imformed me in a whis ” reports the 
bishop. “that his Grace the Du + ‘ot ellington 
was asleep and that, not liking to touch him, they 
adopted this method of rousing him from his 
slumbers.” This ingenious simulation of a bom- 
bardment never failed to stir the old warrior. 

Wellington left behind him three memorable 
sentences. “Education without reli z10n would 
surround us with clever devils.” To a verger 
who pushed aside a poor man who was going up 
before him to the altar, with the words, “Make 
way for his Grace the Duke of Wellington, ” he 
saul. “Not so; we are all equal here.””, And when 





| of foreign missions. he rebuked him with: 

“Sir, you forget your marching orders, ‘Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.’ 


CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 


Howison’s “Upper Canada,” published in the 
early part of the century, contains reference to a 
belief among the North American Indians, which 
‘is strangely similar to one of our Christian 
| legends We all know that the cattle, on Christ- 





are not alone in that fancy. This traveler says: 


When it was midnight, I walked out and strolled 
in the woods near the house. The moon had 
risen, and poured a fiood of hght on the silent 
world below. The motionless trees stretched 
their boughs toward a cloudless sky, and the 
rustling of a withered leaf or the distant howl of 
a wolf alone broke upon ny ear. 
| J was suddenly roused trom a delicious reverie 
| by observing a dark object moving slowly and 
cautiously among the trees. At first I fancied it 
was a bear; but a nearer inspection discovered an 
Indian on all fours. 

For a moment | felt unwilling to throw myself 
in his way, lest he should be meditating some 
siniste: design against me. However, on his 
waving his hand, and putting his finger on his hyp. 
| approached him, and mquired what he dic 
there. 

“Me watch to see the deer kneel,” replied he 

“This is Christmas night and all the deer fall on 
their knees to the Great Spirit, and look up! ' 





METAPHORICALLY ? 

A venerable and pompous bishop. reports the 
London Telegraph. was having his portrait 
painted. and after sitting for an hour in silence 
thought he would break the monotony with a 
remark. 


“How are you getting along?” he inquired 
To Ins astonishiient, the artist. absorbed in his | 
work, rephed: 


your mouth.” 
Not being accustomed to such a form of address, 
his ~~ asked : 
May I ask why you address me in this 
manner?” 
The artist. still absorbed in his work. said 
“IT want to ‘ake off a little of your cheek.” 


ANOTHER ILIAD. 


The following story, from the Washington Post, 
proves what hardly needs proving, that a man 
may handle books without being a scholar. 


It wasn’t im the book-stall of a department 
store; it was in a real bookstore; a bookstore, 
moreover, where you would expect to find sales- 
men who know books. A friend of mine went in 
the other day and askea for Pope's “Iliad.” The 
salesman went away to look for it. Presently he 
returned with a book in his hand. 

“We haven't Pope's ‘Ihad,’” he said, “but we 
have an ‘Iliad.’ It’s by Homer, though.” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- | STAMPS iisdis Sinn mixed Victoria,Cape, 
eit 


The young and aspiring author sometimes | Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
fabulous sums occasionally realized on a single | 


Times has investigated the returns trom novels, 


say that of these fifteen novels the average sale of | 


told as a return for a novel, and sometimes very | approval. 


a young clergyman was s aS disparagement | 


mas night. are said to kneel in their stalls, but we | 


sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 
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For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Saffona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 
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The Surprise of Ticonderoga. 





’T was May upon the mountains, and on the airy wing 
Of every floating zephyr came pleasant sounds of | 


spring,— 
Of robins in the orchards, brooks running clear and | 
warm | 
Or chanticleer’s shrill challenge from busy farm to | 
But, ranged in serried order, attent on sterner noise 
Stood stalwart Ethan Allen and his “Green Mountain 
joys,” — | 
Two hundred patriots listening, as with the ears of | 
one, 
To the echo of the muskets that blazed at Lexington! 
a | ceqpreten,"--tms the leader spake to his gallant 
ANC 


“The key of all the Canadas is in King George’s hand, 
Yet, while his careless warders our slender armies 


mock, 
Good rogues swords—God willing—may pick his rusty 
* jock! | 
At every pass a sentinel was set to guard the way, 
Lest the secret of their purpose some idle - betray. 
As on the rocky highway they marched with steady 
ee . 
To the rhythm of the brave hearts that in their 
bosoms beat. 


The curtain of the darkness closed ’round them like a 

When, travel-worn and weary, yet not with courage 
spent, 

They halted on the border of slumbering Champlain, 

And saw the watch-lights glimmer across the glassy 


O proud Ticonderoga, enthroned amid the hills! 
Oo heetions of old Carillon, the “Fort of Chiming 
isi" 
Well might your quiet garrison have trembled where 
ney lay, 
And, dreaming, grasped their sabres against the dawn 
of day! 


In silence and in shadow the boats were pushed from 
Strong hands laid down the musket to ply the- muffled 
The startled ripples whitened and whispered in their 
Then sank again, reposing, upon the peaceful lake. 

Fourscore and three they landed, just as the morning 


Gave warning on the hilltops to rest not or delay; 
Behind their comrades waited, the fortress frowned 


before, 
And the voice of Ethan Allen was in their ears once 
more: 


Soldiers, so long united—dread scourge of lawless 

power 

Our country, torn and bleeding, calls to this desperate 
10ur. 

One choice alone is left us, who hear that high 

nest— 

To quit our claims to valor, or put them to the test! 

“T lead the storming column up yonder fateful hill, 

Yet not a nan siall follow save at his ready w 

There leads no pathway backward—’tis death or 


vantoty! 
Poise each his trusty firelock, ye that will come with 
ime!” 


From man to man a tremor ran at their captain’s 
word,— 

(Like the “going” in the mulberry-trees that once 
King David heard),— 

While his ecgle glanees sweeping adown the triple 

ne, 

Saw in the glowing twilight, each even barrel shine! 

“Right face, my men, and forward!” Low-spoken, 
swift-obeyed! 

They mount the slope unfaltering—they gain the 
esplanad 


e 
A single orgeer sentry beside the wicket-gate, 
Snapping his aimless fusil, shouts the alarm—too late! 


They swarm before the barracks—the quaking guards 
take flight 


And such a shout exultant resounds along the height, 
As rang from shore and headland scarce twenty years 


ago, 

When brave Montcalm’s defenders charged on a 
British foe! 

Leaps from his bed in terror the ill-starred Delaplace, 

To meet across his threshold a wall he may not pass! 

The bayonets’ lightning flashes athwart his dazzled 


eyes, 
aa) tones of sudden thunder, “Surrender!” Allen 
cries. 


Me whose name the summons?” the ashen lips 
re 


ply. 
7aa eeeeeinetr’s stern visage turns proudly toward 
ne sky,— 
“In the name of great Jehovah!’ he speaks with 
lifted sword 
“And Ge Continental Congress, who wait upon His 
word!” 


Light clouds, like crimson banners, trailed bright 
across the east, 

As the great sun rose in splendor above a conflict 
ceas 

Gilding the bloodless triumph for equal rights and 
aws, 

As with the sinile of heaven upon a holy cause. 

Still, wave on wave of verdure, the emerald hills 
arise, 

Where once were heroes mustered from men of | 
common grise 

And still, on reedom’s roster, through all her glorious 


years, 
Shine the names of Ethan Allen and his bold volun- 
teers! Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 
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His Own Weakness. 


Some people are born with a sanguine temper- 
ament, others with an anxious one. Some are 
naturally of quick faith, others of easy disbelief. 
A young man, of whom we have recently read, 
had to contend all his life against an ingrained 
doubt. It was his great weakness, and he 
struggled against it with much manliness. 

It was natural to him to doubt his best friends, 
to doubt the statements of the merchants with 
whom he dealt; in short, to question or disbe- 
lieve everything. Life was to him a dark 
problem. What he received among its mysteries 
must first be proved mathematically in every 
particular. 

This tendency to distrust, invading and poi- 
soning the young man’s nature, found a natural 
field of activity in religion. But here he put 
forth the whole of his common sense and force of 
will to keep his doubts in check. His mother 
was a devotedly religious woman, and for her 
sake he felt that he could not allow himself to 
turn away from the God in Whom she believed. 
While he was struggling earnestly against his 
own temperament, a man who knew him well, 
and his besetting weakness, asked him to read a 
certain pamphlet.¢ 

“What is it?”’ asked our young friend. 

“Oh, it is something which Mr. Dash, a 
celebrated agnostic, has written. You must 


years, instead of lessening. 





read it. It would just suit you.” 


‘ 


THE YOUTH'S 


“Thank you; but I had rather not,” was the | 


quiet reply. 

“‘Why not? Are you afraid? You don’t) 
dare to.’”” 

“You are right. I don’t dare to. I have | 
doubts enough of my own to settle. I do not 
want any more suggested to me. There are 
many things I don’t dare to do. One is to taste | 
wine. Another is to grow into absolute religious | 
disbelief. I am afraid of doing possible wrong.” | 


With a grave face his friend left the young | bee. 


man, and respected him. The great Goethe, | 
who was far from being a religious man, once 
said: “If you have any doubts, for God’s sake 
keep them to yourself. I have enough of my 
own. I want no more.” 

Man’s narrow limitations hold no promise of 
the solution of life’s mysteries by human reason. 
These mysteries are legitimate topics for thought, 
but mental vacuity, restlessness or despondency 
are their offspring when they are allowed to 
confuse the mind and embarrass religious | 
belief. 


~ 
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Salutation to the Maid. 


In no country so much as in France, where the 
Salic law excluded women from the throne, have 
women powerfully affected the nation’s destiny. 
Often their influence has been evil—the foolish, 
selfish or partisan interference of royal princesses, 
great ladies or court favorites. But there is one 
historic heroine whose career was noble enough 
to counterbalance them all—the pure and peerless 
Maid of Orleans, whose fame grows with the 


No research, no investigation, not the most 
skeptical sifting and examination of facts leaves 
her other than one of the most winning, as well as 
one of the most wonderful, of historic personal- 
ities; the half-saintly, yet wholly human peasant 
girl, passing in a few brief years from the distaff 
to the sword, from peasant comrades to the 
friendship of princes and the command of armies, 
from quiet dreaming in country byways and 
before the altar of a little church to the death of a | 
martyr in a Rouen market-piace. 

Interest in her story has been curiously revived 
of late by literature and fiction bearing directly 
upon it. Not only Mark Twain’s romance, but 
one by Andrew Lang, and now another by Mrs. 
Catherwood, have taken her for their subject, 
while articles and historical studies have appeared 
in profusion, Both in English and in French. 

A recent article in the Atlantic Monthly gives a 
delightful account of a visit to Domremy, the 
birthplace of Jeanne d’Arc, which she so loved 
that it was by her request exempted from tax- 
ation—one of the few requests she ever made for 
personal favors—and the exemption remained in 
force for three hundred years. Now the little 
town pays its taxes once more, but it still counts 
Jeanne its patroness and saint. While Mrs. 
Catherwood was staying there, she witnessed a 
picturesque and significant sight which, she says, 
“was worth going to France for, although Jeanne’s 
townspeople have so often beheld it that they 
regard it with little attention.” 

“The jingle of bridles, clatter of hoofs, and 
rolling of heavy wheels brought us to the windows 
in time to see aregiment of French troops forming 
on their way to Neufchateau. The gun-carriages 
waited between house-rows. Men mounted on 
horseback, at a word from the officer, wheeled 
into line, facing the chureh and the Maid’s birth- 
me At another word, out went every right 

d with its weapon. They presented arms to 
Jeanne d’Arc! ow little it entered into the 
mind of the libératrice that more than four hun- 
dred years after her death the troops of France 
would do her honor! 

“As soon as this act of homage was completed, 
the men broke ranks and took turns in dismount- 
ing and entering the church. All day, indeed, 
while this ee body trailed through Dom- 
remy, soldiers might be seen hurrying in and out. 
Not one seemed capable of | mg he shrine of 
— d@’Are without pausing there to bend his 

nees.’ 
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A Summer Incident. 


We are apt to associate the word victory with 
battles and deeds of heroism that stir the imagi- 
nation, but if we look deeply enough, we shall 
find some of the sublimest instances of victory 
in generous deeds and personal sacrifices in the 
quiet walks of life. We have been told by the 
Great Teacher that the highest type of character 
is found in self-sacrifice rather than in self-asser- 
tion. This is often illustrated in the conduct of 
the poorer members of the laboring classes. 


One of the most beneficent charities in our 
great cities was started in New York—the ice 
charity. In the street where the ice was given 
stood one morning in the burning sun and sutfo- 
cating heat a long line of haggard men and 
women waiting for their portion of the desired 

ft. Every one in the line, and they were mostly 
attered women and freckled children, had her 
own story of want and privation written upon her 
face. Not one but had passed through the college 
of Sas and won her tear-stained diploma of 
pain. 

But there was one woman at the end of the line 
who stood eagerly and ge | watching the 
gradual shortening of the line. Her face and her 

arments told a story of poverty and suffering. 

he had arrived on a run, late, and now, peace 
with her exertion, she calculated the length of the 
line and her chances of securing what she sought. 
At last, as she had feared, the supply of ice gave 
out, and two or three women ahead of her seemed 
to be as badly disappointed as herself. Silently 
she began to sob. 

“Are you sure it’s all gone?” she asked pitifully 
of the agent. 

“T am sorry, but I have no more to give.” 

“What are you crying for?” asked a harsh- 
voiced woman beside her, a great, burly creature, 
who was just trudging off with her cake of ice 
carefully wrapped up in a basket. She had taken 
the last piece, and her face was radiant. 

a I haven’t any ice,’ came the pathetic 
reply. 

he big woman looked down upon the little 
woman and said, coldly: “Why didn’t you come 
sooner, the way I did?’ 
“T couldn’t leave my husband.” 
“Yer ought to. It’s yer own fault.” 





Then she began to walk away, while the little 
woman turned to go in the opposite direction. In 


COMPANION. 


a@moment the burly woman turned around. Her 
voice and words were harsh, but her heart was 
right. She had two babies at home suffering from 
the heat, and ice was everything to her. She hes- 
itated, and then called out: 

“Is he very sick?” 

Then came the story. Yes. The husband had 
met with a bad accident. He was in a high fever, 
and called for ice, and craved it above all things. 
His wife had saved a few pennies and spent them 
on peaches for him, expecting to have ice given to 
her. “I thought they’d do him good,” she contin- 
ued, “but it’s ice he needs, and I wish I could 
trade ’em back again for the money or a piece of 


“Come with me,” said the big woman, fot 
“and I’ll give you mine. We are poor enough, 
heaven knows, but thank God, I can help t 


sick. 

She did not know it, perhaps, but she had ful- 
ea a, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 
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Forecast. 


Take back, take back the harsh word now ; 
Consider it unspoken ; 

Break, break, though late, the angry vow 
That better far were broken. 


The stream of death will bear away 
The object of thy passion ; 

Oh, then obliterate to-day 
The thought of his transgression. 


Forget the little ill, revealed 
As though by hate’s intention; 
Remember all the good, concealed 
As though by love’s invention. 


The hour may come when thou wilt stand 
_Unsheltered, and unshriven; 
Forgiveness’ price is in thy hand. 
To-day let it be given. 


With hatred in the heart at last 
Bethink thee of his terror 
Whose alienated gaze were cast 
On love's eternal mirror. 
Thou might’st endure the sight of woe— 
The scofting—the derision— 
But where thou dost expect to go 
How couldst thou bear the vision? 
EDWARD N. POMEROY. 
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Too Sharp. 


A wag always appreciates a joke of his own 
making at the expense of some one else, but 
when the same joke is turned against himself it 
quickly loses its color—the humor of it is gone in 
an instant. Sometimes, however, the joker is 
forced to accept “a Roland for an Oliver,” and 
make the best of it, as in the following story 
borrowed from Pick-Me-Up: 


There is in Oxford Street, London, a shop, on 
which even those who run may read the following 
notice: “Umbrellas re-covered in twenty minutes, 
at all prices.” 

One day a wag entered the shop with an 
umbrella. “Kindly re-cover this umbrella for a 
penny,” said he to the shopman. 

“Pm sorry, sir,” replied the shopman, “but our 
lowest charge is four-and-six.” 

— beg your pardon,” retorted the wag, “but 
your advertisement outside says, ‘Umbrellas 
are at all prices.’ One penny is a price, is 

not?’ 

“Ah, but that notice means ‘at all reasonable 
prices.’ ” 

“Well, I cannot imagine a much more reason- 
able price than a penny.” 

The shopman meditated. “You insist, sir?” 

“T insist,” said the wag. 

“All right, sir. Give me the umbrella.” 

Then the wag relented, and said, laughing, “No, 
no—it is only my fun. I won’t hold you to it.” 

“Not at all, sir,” responded the sl . 
cannot help admiring your sharpness. I own ag 
have caught me, and I will do your umbrella.’ 
Saying which he took the umbrella and ripped 
the covering off. Then he called to an assistant 
to fetch him a piece of the best silk. 

“Really, I hardly like to have you do it,” said 


the wag. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the shopman. 

The best silk was duly fetched, and the shop 
man placed it over the “spokes” of the umbrella 
for the space of one minute and then removed it. 
Then he handed back the frame to the astonished 
wag. “Oh, but look here,” said the customer, 
“you told me you were going to re-cover it!” 

“And so I did,” replied the shopman. 

Then the wag meditated. “One moment,” he 
said. “The notice says, ‘Umbrellas re-covered in 
twenty minutes.’ ou re-covered mine in one 
minute.” 

“You have me once more,” said the shopman. 
“However,” he went on, “I said I would carr 
out the terms of my notice, and I willdo so. Call 
in again in twenty minutes, sir.” 

“T don’t quite comprehend.” 

“Why, 1 undertook to re-cover your umbrella in 
twenty minutes. Call in, then, in twenty min- 
utes.” And he handed him back the skeleton 
umbrella. 

The wag saw there was nothing to do but to 
leave. In twenty minutes he appeared again. 
“Now, please,” said he, sharply, “I want my 
umbrella re-covered.” 

“Precisely,” said the shopman. “Call again in 
twenty minutes.” 

This time the wag gave it up for a bad joke. 





* 
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A Fearful Journey. 


The eomplete story of the escape of the only 
two survivors of the ill-fated expedition which the 
British authorities lately sent to Benin, in western 
Africa, has been made public. The expedition 
was an unarmed one, which presumed on the 
effect of the most peaceful methods. The Benin 
natives took advantage of its defenceless condi- 
tion, and massacred all its members except 
Captain Boisragon and Mr. Locke, both of whom 
were wounded, but succeeded in making their 
escape through the thick brush. which was sup- 
posed to be impenetrable by human beings. 


Captain Boisragon’s wound, a serious and pain- 
ful one, was in his right arm. To protect it, he 
was obliged to wrap his shirt about it, and he had 
no other protection for his body than a vest which 
Mr. Locke lent him. Locke was in his shirt. 
trousers, boots and stockings; but all these were 
= torn from him by the terrible thorns of the 

ush. 

But the bush alone might have been fought with 
assurance, if it had not been full of Benin natives 
intent upon catching and slaughtering the 
fugitives. 

uring the first night, when Boisragon and 
Locke stopped to rest, a heard two of their 
enemies talking together close by.. In fact, the 
Benin men passed within twenty feet of the 
fugitives, aregving sentries as they went. The 
white men did not dare to stir, as, in order to 
advance through the jungle, they must make no 
little noise. They could do nothing but lie down 
where they were, the possible prey of serpents 
and red ants, and get what sleep they could. 

Both men tried to keep awake, but Boisragon, 
exhausted beyond endurance, fell asleep. In the 
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night he woke to find a hand on his boot, which 

then went feeling up his gaiter. He had no doubt 
at one of the native sentries was upon him. He 

seized the hand, meaning to strangle the man 

before he could ery out; and as he leaped on him 
shouted : 

“Locke, I’ve got this villain!’ 

Then he was astonished to hear the man whom 
he bad in his killing embrace gasp out: “I’m 
Locke!” and he let go. It was indeed Locke 
himself, who had = his position, and was 
trying to find out where his companion was. 

At once the two white men heard the tramp of 
their enemies close by. Boisragon’s shout had 
apparently betrayed their whereabouts. Both 
men expected to be closed in upon and put to 
death. The omens went on until after day- 
light, but the Englishmen were not discovered— 
w ate they cannot understand. 

hen for five days they fought their way on 
through the jungle, and at last reached a friendly 
region, whence they escaped to civilization. 


* 
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A Bill-Posting Giraffe. 


An old manager of a menagerie, in telling a 
reporter of the New York Sun how useful a giraffe 
was in bill-posting, especially in securing the 
consent of farmers to the use of their barns as 





| bill-boards, said: 


On the road we used to os out, of course, the 
biggest barns to post bills on, paying for the 
privilege in tickets to the show. Sometimes 
people were perfectly willing to have the barn 
adorned with a beautiful picture, and again, there 
were people who came at us with pitchforks and 
scythes. So we used to send the giraffe ahead 
with the bill-board ety may 

Many a farmer who has thought of  —— down 
his shotgun when saw men with buckets of 
aste and long-handled brushes, and with bags of 
ills over their shoulders, approaching his best 
barn, has thought twice about it when he saw 
them followed by an eighteen-foot giraffe, and 
has ended by standing by in sheer amazement 
while the men and the giraffe plastered his barn 


| from end to end and from roof to cellar. 


And it was extremely simple. A man would go 
upa “oe ladder and paint along with the pasice 
up at the top under the eaves, and then the girafie 
would hand him up two or three sheets of the 
bill. That’s all. 

man on the ground would pick ’em out ani 
hand ’em to the grams; the giraffe would bend 
down his long neck and take ’em in his mouth, 
and then lift up his head and straighten out his 
neck and hand ’em up to the man on the top of 
the ladder. 

But that wasn’t the biggest thing. When the 
men had slapped on the last sheet of the poster, 
and had picked up their buckets and the ladder 
and swung their bags over their shoulders and 
handed the farmer some tickets, the giraffe, as 
they were moving away, would halt for a minute, 
and then turn and run his head into the big 
window in the side or the gable end of the barn 
and take a bite from the haymow, and then 
follow along with the hay in his mouth, chewing 


it. 

We taught him to do that; but to this day—and 
that was forty years ago—I don’t suppose there's 
a farmer along that route, still living, but tells 
with pride how the big giraffe stood on the ground 
and ate hay out of his haymow. 
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Why the Baby Cried. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer prints what it calls 
“an amusing story’ about a young father and 
mother of New York. It will raise a smile, no 
doubt, but it may also teach a lesson. 


A doctor was summoned at midnight to the 
bedside of a baby over whose little cot the 

outhful father and mother were hanging dis- 

ractedly. 

“O doctor, what can be the matter with him?” 
the red-eyed young mother said. “He cries and 
tosses about so. I am afraid he is very ill.” 

The doctor felt the child’s pulse and examined 
him with a critical eye. 

“Bring me some cold water,” he said, shortly. 
“The child is thirsty.” 

The water was brought. The child drank 
eopiously and then dropped ‘asleep. The old 
doctor looked at the father and mother over his 
glasses. 

“You young fools!” he said. “Don’t you know 
enough to give your baby a drink of water? Five 
dollars, please. Croton water is expensive if you 
pet me up at one o’clock at night to administer 


He was a favored old family physician, and tle 
young wife said: 

“Oh, don’t tell anybody! 
doctor. The other women would laugh at me so. 

And the doctor promised. 


Please promise, 


” 
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Feminine Sharpness. 


The author of “A Letter to Posterity” tells the 
following story of Mrs. Ashley, a_ beautiful 
Southern woman, who was afterward the wife of 
the Hon. J. J. Crittenden. She was a belle in 
society, and was dowered with unusual tact and 
charm. 


“Always give men brevet rank,” said she to a 
young girl who had just come out. “If they are 
colonels, call them general. If they are captains, 
call them colonel. They will forgive you.” 

But she could say sharp things when occasiol 
demanded. A certain lady who had always bee! 
envious of her, once bought from her a French 
toilette, which Mrs. Ashley, who was going into 
mourning, could not wear. But the purchase’, 
after having worn the slippers, brought them back 
with the remark: 

“They are too big. I could swim in them.” 

Mrs. Ashley took them, and answered quietly: 

“My dear, | am a larger woman than you are 
in every respect.” 


~ 
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Compromises. 


Though life is said to be made up of compro- 
mises, there are a good many people who do not 
like them. 


Marriage in particular is said to be an afiair 
of compromises. One gentleman said of lis 
experience: : 

“My wife and I began our married life by 4 
compromise. She wanted to go to Quebec for ou! 
wedding-journey, and I wanted to go to Niagara, 
and so we compromised on New York city, where 
neither one of us wanted to go. All our con 
promises since have been much of the sae 
character.” 

Rather more profitable was the compromise 
recorded of another married couple. _ In this cas¢ 
the husband wished to have flannel sheets, «04d 
the wife wished to have cotton ones. “And 50. 
said the husband, in relating the arrangement 
arrived at, “we compromised on cotton.” _ 

In this case somebody at least was satisfied. 
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A Change of View. 


I used to think I'd like to be 
A great big robin, bold and free; 
To wear a splendid crimson vest 
Like English soldiers when they’re dressed ; 
To spend my day upon the wing, 
About the lawns to hop and spring. 
*Twas once my heart's most sweet desire 
To soar as high as our church-spire, 
And then swoop downward through the air 
Without a single thought of care; 
To twitter in the leafy trees; 
To sample all the strawberries; 
To perk my head and blink my eyes 
As though I were so very wise; 
To skim along the garden-path 
And in the fountain take a bath; 

To stay out in the pattering rain 

Without a fear of all the pain 

That little lads and lasses get 


| boy who had ventured too near to the edge of 
'the bank. The peals of laughter grew louder 
| and louder, till at last the boy who got the most 
sprinkles came to be the envied hero of the 
beach. 

After a while the keeper thought the elephant 
had played his little game long enough; so he 
made his horse wade far enough out into the 
stream to head off the huge sprinkler and drive 
him back into town. But the elephant wasn’t 
ready yet. There was another little joke he 
wanted to play—this time on his keeper. So, 
just as his master came riding up to him, down 
on his knees went the elephant, right under the 
water! Nothing could be seen of him btit a 
small island of drab floating round in the river. 
Such a sudden collapse sucked the water in all 
around the unwieldy beast, and nearly drew the 
frightened horse off of his feet, making him 
jump first this way and then that, and nearly 
pitching the angry keeper into the stream. 

How the people roared and shouted! And 
the elephant laughed, too, rolling from one flabby 
side to the other, and splashing the water over 
his poor keeper till there wasn’t a dry thread of 





clothes on him. The more his master tried to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


make him get up, the more the elephant chuckled 
and cuddled down under the water, spouting the 
spray over his back in a perfect ecstasy of 
watery bliss. 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” said Tom, “‘but that 
slab-sided old chap came down here just to show 
off for the mumpsy girl who sent him all those 
peanuts !’’ 


“Perhaps,” said happy Anita. “Anyway, 


I'd rather have funny circuses come to me after | 


” 


this than go to the New York hippodrome. 
CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 


a — -_ 


SisteR, teasingly: “Mamma’s more my 
mamma than she is yours. She was my mamma 
ever so long before she was yours.” Baby, 
stoutly: ‘“That don’t make any difference. I’m 
the littlest, and the littler a person is the more 
mamma she is! ”’ 


LITTLE Elizabeth said to her brother, a year 
or two older, “‘Willie, what isa telegram?” “A 
telegram,”’ said the wise little man, “is what 
they send when people are sick, but when they 
die they send a diagram.” 
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BURIED CITIES. 


1. It is not always easy to remember lines of 
poetry. 

z. One needs salt on meat or on tomatoes. 

3. The rascal stole a new overcoat. 

4. Start we gaily for the feast, all on donkeys 
from the east. 

5. When taking in the country of Shindi a nap, 
O lisle thread gloves are what you need 

6. Either must the arm be sinewy or knee-joint 
limber. 

7. The trees hang hail and snow-covered 


8. For ailments stomachic, a good laugh is the 
best medicine. 
9. Whoever has played “a good fat hen’ 
find this city. 
10. When Uncle Jeremiah was in Chicago he 
rode in a hansom a half-hour. 
11. When in Utica L row on the river. 
12. You may eat scrambled eggs or omelet 
13. He walks with a calm and dignified 
air. 
14. Is it not a fact that Plato led others 


’ 


should 





Each time their feet are soaking wet. 


That’s what I used to think, but now 

I wouldn’t change a bit, I vow. 

Although I'd like indeed to fly 

And pirouette about the sky. 

For t’other day out on the mall 

I found a robin’s feather, small, 

And it was pointed like a pin 

Down at the end where it goes in; 

And then I saw that robin’s vest 

Must prick the poor old birdy’s breast; 

And I would rather be a rat 

Than have my clothes stuck on like that! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGs. 


————_- oo — —_ 


The Elephant’s Little Joke. 


When Anita started for school one 
morning she found the fences covered 
with flaming posters which told the 
little folks of Riverbeach that a “‘really”’ 
cireus was coming to town. 

It seemed almost too good to be true ; 
but there were the posters with their 
gaudy pictures, and letters of scarlet 
and gold. My, how Anita saved her 
pennies to buy peanuts for the elephant! 
For this was only a poor little country 
circus, with but one huge beast to keep 
it in countenance. 

When the longed-for day finally 
dawned, Anita eame dancing down to 
breakfast so excited that she could 
hardly pour the cream on her oatmeal. 
She popped a spoonful into her mouth, 
and then—it suddenly seemed as if the 
top of her head started to come off, and 
then settled down again with an awful 
wrench. At her sharp cry of pain 
mother took her in her arms, and 
looking at father, said : 

“T was afraid she would catch it!” 

“Poor little mumpsie!” said father, 
trying to scare up a smile on his little 
daughter’s woebegone face. “Will her 
face puff out as though she had an 
orange in each side of it, so that every- 
body will think she’s some fat woman 
the cireus has left behind ?”’ 

At the mere mention of circus Anita 
began to ery again. She hadn’t a very 
clear idea of what this horrid mumps 
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to embrace his philosophy? 

15. Who has not heard of the mad ride 
of Paul Revere! 

16. In hottest August inertia seizes 
us. 

17. To draw a Mexico log needs many 
men. 

18. Always constant, I no pledge of 
faithfulness demand. 

19. Don’t worry me, Douglas, go walk 
in the garden. 

20. We played “blind man’s buff” a 
long time last night. 

21. To a bargain sale men never 
ro. 

22. With glitter and pomp, aristocracy 
takes its airing in Central Park. 

23. We have all read stories where the 
secret panel miraculously opens, showing 
hidden treasures. 

24. The schoolboy whistles merrily on 
Saturday morning. 

25. After the oratorio, Jane, I rode 
home in a London cab. 

26. After reading of Solomon's ant, a 
feeling of emulation should seize the 
sluggard. 

27. There is not time to take a nap lest 
you miss the train. 

28. Unless a man has a gin, awful work 
it is to prepare cotton for market. 

29. His promise verbal is bond enough 
for any man. 

30. Hear sobbing Ham to-night, weep- 
ing for little Emily. 

31. Onee under the matrimonial ban, 
you cannot escape. 

32. Though the artisan die, good work 
will never perish. 

33. See that Indian from Dakota eoma- 
tose from imbibing too much fire-water. 

34. When your brother asks for bread, 
O man, will you give a stone? 

35. After coming out of that oven, ice- 
cream is very refreshing. 

36. A man always enjoys putting up a 
stove and getting the zine level and 
straight. 

37. The religion of the Hindu Luther 
carefully investigated. 

38. When bathing in the surf at New- 
port, Grace Vivien narrowly escaped 
drowning. 

39. A spark from his pipe kindled a 
huge conflagration. 

40. When I certify to anything the fact 
is unquestioned. 

41. It was pathetic to hear her say, 
“My burden verily is great.” 


2. 
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Mr. Kay took contract to . 
And straight for a —— of goods sent, 
But no of it could be found 
Till the summer was nearly spent. 
For a word left out of the address, 
And not with a —— inserted, 
Did thus —— upon himself, 
And the season’s plans perverted 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


I carry loads of fragrant bay; 
I hold the clothes on washing-day ; 















was that all the children were having; 
but she knew it always kept her little 
friends home from school. 

“But [ won’t have to stay away from the 
cireus, mother? Please say I may go this after- 
noon !”? 

How mother hated to cut her little girl off 
from the treat on which she had been counting 
so long! When Anita was told that she would 
not be well for many a long day, she was a 
brave little child. After one hard, disappointed 
cry she did not whine or fret, and even offered 
her brother Tom all the bags of peanuts which 
she had bought for the elephant the night before. 

While the rest were eating supper, poor Anita, 
who was afraid to bite anything for fear of 
bringing back the sharp pain, sat dolefully in 
the broad window-seat watching the rippling 
river. Suddenly there was a shout from the 
street-boys, and down to the water’s brink, right 
in front of the house, came two, ten, twenty, 
thirty horses—all that the circus owned—to be 
watered for the night. Anita was so busy 
counting them that she forgot her aching mumps ; 
and when the little trick donkey came trotting | 
down to the river, she excitedly called her father 
and mother to come and see the fun. 

Soon there was another great shouting. Anita 
couldn’t make out what it was all about, but she 
could see that every one was watching something | 
coming down the side street. Twisting her head | 
away around the corner, what should she see | 
but the elephant waddling heavily toward the | 
river for his good-night drink ! 

His keeper, riding a sorry-looking horse, drove 
the Sreat drab beast right down into the stream. | 
Fitling his long trunk with water, Mr. Elephant | 
jauntily curled it aloft, sprinkling many a small | 





A Little Girl’s Doils. 


My dollies are many. 
There’s curly-haired Jennie, 
And Topsy so black, 
And white-haired old Jack. 
There’s Robbie, the soldier, 
Than whom none is bolder; 
There’s the Stick-of-Wood Polly, 
And the Japanese dolly; 
But the latest and best, 
In silken robes dressed, 
With vest of pearls bright, 
All set in rows white, 
Is Dolly Sweet-Corn, 
Who this summer was born, 
On a tasselled cornstalk 
Near the old garden walk, 
In a field of bright green, 
With a changeable sheen. 
L. I. BARTLETT. 
— 


Queen Victoria’s Horses. 


The Queen of England has large stables 
attached to all her palaces. They are not nearly 
so grand as some that have been built in this 


| country, but it is a great. pleasure to go through 


them, for they are so beautifully kept, and the 
animals are such noble, intelligent creatures. 

The rooms, for the divisions of the stables are 
really rooms, are bright, sunny oftentimes, and 
the floors and stalls are as sweet and clean, nay, 
cleaner than many a kitchen. To add to the 
picture of comfort,,in nearly every apartment 
there is a big, sleek gray cat who sits and sleeps 
by the stalls as if she were keeping guard. 





| The queen has all kinds of horses—saddle- 
|horses, many of them presents from other 


| sovereigns ; carriage-horses for state occasions | 


|and for private use; horses for work about the | 


palace grounds, and draught horses. These last 
are magnificent fellows, English thoroughbreds. 
The English dranght horse is much larger than 
any in America. He is not only higher, but 
much more heavily built and has great tufts of 
hair falling over his heavy hoofs. 

The most beautiful horses which the queen owns 
are what is known as cream color, but you can 
guess the color better by being told that it is like 
that lovely brown which is on a dainty meringue. 
| Their manes reach almost to their knees, and 
| their tails sweep the ground. They are gentle 
| creatures, and will let a stranger pat their glossy 
| sides. There are eight of them, and it took 
| several years to find those which nearly matched. 
| They were sent from all parts of England. 

The queen’s carriage is not driven by a 
coachman. It has no box-seat. The horses are 
guided by men who ride them and who are 
called “outriders.”” They make a pretty picture 
with their scarlet coats and jocky caps. 

When the queen is in the country at Balmoral 
or on the Isle of Wight she often goes about in 
a wicker chair drawn by a donkey; just such 
a chair and just such a donkey as you may 
have read about in that charming little story, 
“Jackanapes.” It must be slow riding, but 
the queen is an old lady and likes to take 
things easily. So will you, perhaps, when you 
get to be a great-grandmother. 





| MARGARET COMPTON. 


These tasks I would not shirk. 
But when, in days of long ago, 
I caused the martyr’s cruel woe, 
Mine was an awful work. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


Upon your pantry shelf you'll see 

My one, it’s very clear to me; 

It goes in ships the ocean o'er, 

It’s found in every grocer’s store. 

My two, it is a little verb,— 

Nay, your impatience = must curb,— 
When Jenny said, “O Jack, now do!” 
Could he reluse? Why no, he two. 


My three will show what Adam did 
Before the guilty couple hid, 

When, walking in the garden, they 
Heard the Lord’s voice at close of day. 


My one and two, when they’re combined, 
Denote the truest of mankind. 

Clear, open, honest, but I fear 

My whole is not, like this, sincere. 





He longs to elimb, and to his friends 

Will promise aught to gain his ends; 

But when he’s reached the topmost round, 
Too often kicks the ladder down. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Cleopatra. 2. Queen Anne. 3. The Queen 
of Denmark. 4. Artemisia. 5. Christina of Sweden. 
6. Queen Victoria. 7. Lady Jane Grey. 8 Boad- 
icea. 9. Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia. 10. Mar- 
zaret of Denmark. also Catherine of Russia. 11. 

enthesilea. 12. The wife of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian of Mexico. 13. Mary of Modena (second 
wife of James IL.). 14. Anne of Cleves (wife of 
Henry VIIL.). 15. Queen Mary of England. 16. 
Semiramis. 17. Henrietta Maria (wife of Charles 
I. of England). 18. Eleanor (wife of Edward L. of 
England). 19. Artemisia. 20. Mary, (Queen of 
Scots. 21. Maria Louisa (Napoleon's second 
wife). 22. Eleanor of Aquitaine. 25. Zenobia. 24. 
Hippolyta. 25. Jeanne d’ Albret. 

2. Yard. 

3.1. Trachyte. 2. Basalt. 3. Gneiss. 4. Horn- 
blende. 5. Dolomite. 6. Quartz. 7. Mica. 8. Caleite. 


| 9. Tourmaline. 10. Rhyolite. 








| 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its suuseription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do uot request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be wade in a Post-otfice Money-Order, 
Bauk Check, or Draft, or an Express Money- Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the euvelope 
and be lost. or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
ust be uotitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Keturning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, a8 we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companin vy the paymeut of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SUNSTROKE. 


Sunstroke. or better beatstroke, is the result of 
exposure to intense heat for a considerable period. 
It makes little difference what the source of the 
heat is, whether it is the sun or a blast furnace, 
so long as the heat is intense and long-continued. 
Practically it is the sun’s heat which most of us, 
who are not stokers, bakers, or puddlers, have to 
fear ‘ 

But it is a mistake to suppose that it is only the 
direct rays of the sun that are injurious, for 
heatstrokes frequently occur after sundown or in 
the early morning after an excessively close night. 
Not all people are equally liable to suffer from 
the effects of heat, but chiefly the debilitated, the 
aged, those who are Jiving under unhygienic con- 
ditions, the ill-fed, the unwashed, and especially 
the intemperate. 

Several different conditions are grouped to- 
gether under the one head. heatstroke, but they 
are all reducible to the two states of exhaustion 
and fever, one being often only the incipient stage 
of the other, into which it will pass if the exposure 
to heat is continued. The condition present in all 
eases of any severity is, as we might suppose, an 
overheating of the blood—iu other words, an 
artificial fever, and the treatment by ice and by 
heart stimulants is based on that fact. 

This treatment is a matter tor the physician, 
and the sooner he is called the better for the 
patient. But meanwhile the sufferer should be 
placed in the shade, if possible in a breeze, and 
should be fanned constantly; while cold water or 
ice should be applied to his head and spine. The 
clothing should be loosened, and above all, there 
must be no crowd of curious lookKers-on surround- 
mg the patient, and shutting off the air. 

Here as elsewhere, however, prevention is 
better than cure; and fortunately it is within the 
power of nearly every one. In hot, muggy 
weather clothing should be light, both in weight 
and color. The hat. especially, should be of straw 
or light-colored felt, never black, and inside of 1t 
should be placed wet cloths or green leaves. The 
sleeping apartment should be well ventilated. If 
one is obliged to be out under the midday sun an 
umbrella should be carried. 

Cool water and acidulated beverages may be 
freely used, but ice-water should be avoided 
immediately after exercising or exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun, and above all, alcoholic 
drinks should be shunned. 


——_o__—__ 


A FRENCH HERO. 


Long before dogs were trained to do service on 
the battle-field, a dog distinguished himself as an 
ally of the soldier. He was a French dog. and his 
name was Moustache. Mr. G. H. Dierhold tells 
some of his brave deeds in the Outlook. 

He was not a pretty dog, but he managed to 
attach himself to a company of grenadiers who 
were about. to start for Italy. His new friends 
trained him to carry a gun..to act as sentinel, and 
to keep step. It was in Italy, m the vicinity of 
Alessandria, that Moustache rendered his first 
distinguished service to the French army. 

A detachment of Austrians was concealed in a 
neighboring vailey, and advanced at night to 
surprise the Frenchmen. The plan would have 
succeeded if Moustache, going his rounds with his 
nose to the wind. had not scented the enemy and 
given the alarm. He uttered cries of warning, 
and when the Austrians found that they were 
detected they beat a retreat. 

Again. some time before the Battle of Austerlitz, 
the dog did valuable service. A spy had pene- 
trated into the French camp, and had deceived 
every one, so that he would have returned to tell 
all he had learned if Monstache had not again 
been on the scene. He scented an enemy, and 
hurled himself upon the intruder with a howl. 
His warning was not disregarded. His. friends 
bad faith in his sagacity, and the stranger was 
put on trial, and convicted of being a spy. 

In one battle Moustache saw the standard- 





y | 


| bleeding and exhausted, but triumphantly bear- 
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bearer of his regiment fall, wounded and dying. 
He tried to defend the body, and lost a paw in the 
encounter. But this did not daunt him. The 
enemy having been swept aside by a discharge 
of grape-shot, the gallant dog tried to secure the 
colors, but the dead man’s hand had stiffened 
around the staff. There was nothing to be done 
but to detach the flag in shreds, and this the dog 
succeeded in doing, returning to camp lame, 


ing the colors. 

For this brave deed he was awarded a medal 
that bore the inscripuon: “He lost a leg at the 
Battle of Austerlitz, and saved the colors of his 
regiment ;” and on the reverse side: “Moustache, 
a Freuch dog. Let him be everywhere respected 
and cherished as a hero.” 

Moustache served with the dragoons in ten 
campaigns and fought in all the battles. He was 
killed by a cannon-ball at the taking of Badajoz 
in 1811, and was buried on the field of battle, his 
collar and medal being buried with him. 


WRONG END UP. 


Monsieur Calino having taken a farm, he is very 
careful to instruct his assistants to take the 
proper and systematic course in all they do. “Be 
sure you begin your work at the bottom,” is his 
favorite maxim, and he repeats it whenever he 
sets his men at work. 





Lately he had occasion to dig a well on the 
place, and put to this duty a couple of men 
experienced in that line of work. 

“And be sure,” he said to them, as they got 
their picks and shovels ready, “that you begin 
your work at the bottom!” 

It was a still more curious reversal of things, 
perhaps, which led one of Mousieur Calino’s 
servants, @ good woman, to come running to him 
one day with the announcement: 

“Quick, monsieur, come here! Your little Jean 
has fallen into the ditch, and he’s into the mud 
up to his ankles!” é 

“Up to his ankles?” said Calino. “Why, that's 
nothing.” 

“Oh, but I forgot to tell you,” said the woman, 
“that he’s in head first!” 


TAKING ITS OWN PORTRAIT. 


It seems like something of an achievement to 
make a wild deer take its own portrait, but such 
a feat was lately accomplished by Mr. Charles 
Hughes of Red Bluff, California. 


He conceived the idea of causing a wild animal | 
to take a flashlight photograph as it passed along 
a trail m the Coast Range of mountains, secure 
under cover of night. 

To accomplish this purpose Mr. Hughes set up 
the camera a short distance from a trail over 
which deer were known to run, and then con- 
nected the shutter and the flashlight materials 
with a trap. When the déer — upon the 
trap the camera was opened and the flashlight 
set off at the same instant. Mr. Hughes thus 
secured the negative in the dead of might, and 
when there was not a soul within sight or hearing 
of the animal. 

Ou developing the negative Mr. Hughes found 
the photograph of a deer. The frightened ap- 
pearance of the animal as he was startled by the 
a flash of light is clearly shown in the 
picture. 





NOOSING A SEA-LION. 


A correspondent of Ram’s Horn narrates a 
pulling-matech between a sea-lion and a farmer: 


Near Tillamook, Oregon, an old German farmer | 
chanced to be driving — the beach, when his 
watchful gaze was greeted by the sight of a large 
—— some distance out on the sand, fast 
asleep. 

It was the work of a moment for Jacob to make 
a lasso of a stout rope he had in his wagon, fasten 
the end of it to the hind axle, and adjust the 
noose over the sea-liou’s head. Then Jacob 
jumped into the wagon and started homeward 
with his prize. 

The sea-lion did the same, and as his team was 
the stronger of the two, Jacob started seaward at 
a good pace. and only saved himself and his 
“outfit? by springing quickly to the ground, | 
grasping his jack-knife and cuttmg the rope. 








| 
| 
| 
ITS FULL NAME. 


The intricacies of our language. from the point | 
of view of the foreigner trying to learn it, are | 
limitless, and furnish a never-ending supply of | 
anecdote. 


“In our best circles.” said an instructor of 
English to lis pupil, a young man who had not 
been long on this side of the water, “nicknames 
are avoided. Where it is uecessary to address 
one by the first name, or to use it in Conversation, 
we give the name correctly and infull. And so 
of things. It is wellto form the habit of accuracy 
in speech. Avoid the appearance of slang or 
coarseness. Do I make the idea plain to you?” 

“Oh, yace!”” responded the young foreigner. 
“And ze correct name of zees,”” he added. touching 
with his finger a musical instrument that lay on 
the table, “ees ze banjoseph, ees eet not?” 


YOURS, MINE AND OURS. 


A Western paper tells a story of a mixed brood 
of children which reveals the confusion liable to 
exist in certain families. 


A widower and a widow, each having children, 
married, and children were subsequently born to 
them. The ~a agreed much better than the 
children did. One day a neighbor, poiny past 
their place, heard a commotion within, out of 
which rose the voice of the wife, screaming to the 
husband: 

“Jim! Jim! Hurry out in the yard! Your 
children and my children are beating the lives out 
of our children!”’ 


HANDS OFF. 


The teaching of science in elementary schools is 
liable to be attended by misunderstandings and 
complaints. 


An exchange reports that a teacher in a New 
York town received the following indignant note 
from the father of one of her pupils: — 

“My boy tells me that when I trink beer der 
overcoat vrom my stummack gets too thick. 
Please be so kind and don’t interfere in my 





family affairs.” 


COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Adv. 
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Dresses and Cloaks 


We have recently made some 
exquisite Autumn and Winter 


ing New York society ladies 
who are famed for the good 
taste which they display in the 
selecuon of their toilettes. 
Photographs of these ladies 
and the garments which we 
made for them are shown -in 
our new Fall Catalogue, which 
is now seady. 

To the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost we 
will mail free this attractive 
Catalogue of Suits and Cloaks 
anda complete line of samples 
of Suitings and Cloakings 10 
select from. 

Our Catalogue Illustrates: 


New Paris Costumes, 

Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 

New Winter Jackets, $3 up. 

Cloth and Velour Capes. 

Our line of samples includes 
the newest fabrics in Suitings 
and Cloakings, many of them being exclusive novelties not 
shown elsewhere. We also have special lines of black 
goods and fabrics for second mourning. 

We make every garment to order, thus giving that style, 
fit and exclusiveness for which our costumes and wraps are 
famed, Express charges paid bylus to any part of the world. 
Write to-day for catalogue and somegtes s you will get them 

by return mat. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 








Eastman 
Amateur 
Photographic 


Contest. 


$1,475.00 in Gold, 
$1,308.00 in Cameras, 


$70.00 in Lantern Slide 
Plates and Film. 


130 Prizes 


FOR KODAKERS. 


The conditions are easy to comply with— | 


the prizes valuable. 
Prizes for contact prints, enlargements and 
lantern slides. ial classes for Pocket 


Kodak Prints and Pocket Kodak Enlarge- 


|ments. Circular giving conditions and enu- 


merating prizes free at agencies or by 
mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK COo., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dresses and Jackets for lead- | 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 | 
up. 
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‘ing; Machine Design; Statiouary. Marine 
and L i E ing; Archi ; 
Railroad, Hydraulic 
Municipal, 31 COURSES & Bridge 
Engiuveering; Survering and Mapping; Sheet 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumb'g; Electricity; 
Mining; Metal Prospect’'g; English Branches. 


| Ailwhe GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
| Fees Moderate, Advance or Installments. 
| Cireular Free; State subject you wish to study. 


| International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa, 
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Hartford Bicycles, Eas fp pry 
cle except the Columbia, $50, $45, $40, $30. 


1896 Columbias, $60, 





POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer; by mail 
from us for one 2-ceat stamp. 


























Both Ends 


OF THE 


QUESTION. 


Busy people know the time 
and patience saved by a per- 
fect-working fountain pen. 


Geo. S. Parker 
Fountain Pens 


are made for busy people; al- 
ways ready for working, ex- 
tremely simple.ahead in every 
point. Kemember these Two 
POINTS,—the “Lucky Curve” 
is a big hit, it drains the ink 
from the teeder when not in 
use, avoiding soiled fingers. 
Our new style holder is made 
with tapered ends. making the 
cap always fit. Ask your dealer 
for Parker Fountain Pens Others 


are as cheap, but there are 

none like the Parker. Send 

for our catalogue —then buy 

> Standard Parker, $2, and upwards. 

Special, $150. Silver Dollar, $1. 
THE PARKER PEN CO. 

90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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—Formerly Rochester Business University.— 
Established 1863. 


Business, Shorthand, English and Post-Graduate Commercial Courses. 
A SCHOOL OF BUSINESS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


Six Hundred Students. 


Handsomely illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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9 Years Cured: 
W. L. WEDGER, 
Roslindale, Boston, Mass, 





8 Years Cured: 
J. L. TREVILLYAN, 
24 Sth St N.E.,Minneapolis, 
-_— | Mina, 
9 Years Cured: 
MRS. A. P. FOSTER, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


ured: 





6 Years C 
J. W. GILLESPIE, 
Black River, N. Y. 
6 Years Cured: 


WM. EE. WELLER, [Vt. 
164 Cherry St., Burlington, 


eradicates the 
cured. 
application. 








DW HAY-FEVER surterers 


A Cure That Stays. 


Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but 


Particulars and blank for free examination on 


Rose Cold, June Cold, Hay-Fever, Asthma. 








WE OFFER 


cause of the disease and cures to stay 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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I Worked 
three days. 
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EARN 4 Waltham Gold Watch 
_ Baker's Teas, Spices, Etc, 


A 


and pendant set 
size for Gentlemen open face or hunting case 
high-grade Bicycle; 100 Ibs. a Girls’ or Youths’ Bicycle; 
go Ibs_a Sewing Machine; 35 Ibs. a Gramophone; 25 Ibs a 
Solid Silver Watch and Chain, or a Decorated Tea Set. or 


Repeating Air Rifle; 30 Ibs. a Shot Gun; 75 Ibs. a Bicycle 
for Children. 

Mr Baker pays the express on Cash Orders. Send your ull 
address on postal for Catalogue, Urder Sheet and Particulars. 


W.G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


Helping to Introduce 


TOTAL of 50 Ibs. sold will secure the Gold Watch with 

Waltham or Elgin works, fully warranted Stem wind 
Watch in two sizes for Ladies. and one 
200 Ibs. a 


Autoharp; 10 Ibs. a Camera, or a Gold Ring; 12 Ibs. a 
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A Dutch Market-Place. 
The Groote Markt of Rotterdam is really a 


little affair, but it is very interesting, nevertheless, | 


to an American. 


In the middle of a great square, which is built | 


entirely on huge vaults over the canals, is a 


grove of low trees. Among these are the canvas | 


booths and the hundreds of queer little carts, 
each with its load of fruit or vegetables. 


From every direction narrow streets lead into | 
it—so narrow that only hand-carts and dog-carts | 


can pass each other, and these are frequently 
tipped down into cellars or up onto doorsteps in | 
the effort. On either side rise the red tiled | 
houses, blue, white, red, yellow, leaning toward | 
each other in a friendly way over the alley below, | 
so that the good mevrouws may gossip over 
their everlasting house-cleaning from one side to 
the other. 

Beyond the square towers the cathedral, 
chiming the hours and occasionally playing | 
popular airs from its bells. Nearer is the 
bronze statue of the great Erasmus, who was | 
born in Rotterdam. But one 
searcely notices these works of 
art as he enters the square. His 
whole attention is caught by the 
unusual bustle and color among 
the trees. 

At first glance it seems as if 
all the Dutch gardens in the 
neighborhood had emptied their 
produce in one great confused 
pile. Tiny beans and beans as 
large as locust pods ; tiny cucum- 
bers that must be carried in 
measures lest they slip through 
the wickerwork baskets, and 
cucumbers long as a man’s arm, 
aud much more crooked; cab- 
bages, melons, lettuce, celery, 
beautiful grapes and fruits of 
every color, flanked by tender 
watercresses —all are jumbled 
together as if nobody owned 
them. 

But as you push your way 
into the great heap you find little 
paths separating it into many 
bundles. Each bundle has a 
watchful little dog to look after 
its borders, and a bright-eyed 
little mevrouw, in wooden shoes 
and short skirts, to drop her 
knitting and ask quickly: 
“Wat wil mynheer ?” 

Every moment new carts are 
arriving, piled high with fresh 
vegetables, with the owners 
pushing sturdily in the shafts, 
and muzzled dogs tugging bravely 
in harness underneath. 

It is a curious law in Rotter- 
dam that all dogs in harness 
must be muzzled; though the 
faithful creatures cannot possibly 
break away till they are unhar- 
nessed. Meanwhile, hundreds of 
dogs run loose without muzzles all over the city. 

Thinking at first that the labor might tend to 
spoil their temper, I petted several of the 
draught-dogs, but found them all very gentle and 
appreciative. Then a farmer who had stopped 
to rest by his cart of cabbages, told me of the 
curious law, in broken Dutch and English. 

All sorts of dogs, big and little, are used in 
this vegetable market. Curiously enough the 
smallest dogs always seem to have the biggest 
muzzles, which gives them a very whimsical 
expression. When I stopped to pet one, as he 
lay under his cart, he turned his head and rolled 
his eyes comically as if he were saying: “See 
what a big muzzle they have put me into. [’d 
crawl through it and get out of this if I only 
dared to, you know.” 

Though I have watched a great many of these 
draught-dogs with interest, I have never seen 
one shirking his work. The moment the master 
puts his hands on the shafts the straining 
haunches beneath show the effort the dog is 
making to do his part. The moment the shafts 


are dropped the dog throws himself down to | 
rest. In this he has an immense advantage over | 


a horse; his small size and superior intelligence 
also make him a useful draught-animal for petty 
loads. 

Often the fruit is brought in on simple dog- 
carts, in which dogs do all the work and a boy 
walks behind to direct progress. Sometimes 
three or even four dogs are harnessed abreast, 
and the load they draw is astonishing. 

Once I watched a single dog drawing a cart 
in which were ten large baskets of watercresses. 
While his master sauntered about after customers 
the dog lay down to rest; but a short whistle 


brought him instantly to his feet, and he| 
threaded his way carefully among carts and | 


vegetables to where he was wanted. Like all 
his companion dogs he seemed to enjoy his work 
thoroughly, and had much the same air that we 
are accustomed to see in a setter or collie when 
carrying his master’s cane. 
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should be set to work. It is not improbable | 
that dogs, like human beings, are the happier for 
having regular labor; yet of the millions of dogs 
now running free in America, hardly one in a 
thousand has anything useful to do. 

Next to the dogs at the Groole Murkt the 
horses were noticeable. Large, gentle, intelligent 
creatures they were, which came in over the 
wider streets with huge trucks of green behind 
them. Many of them had “crimpy’” manes 
| hiding their soft eyes, showing that mynheer or 
| mevrouw had carefully done them up in curl 
papers the night before, to make a fine appear- 
ance on market-day. 
removed they wandered at will on the outskirts, 





| hay or green leaves, and carefully avoiding, as 

if forbidden, the piles of tempting apples and | 
| vegetables, whose owners were often far away 
in search of bargains. 


The English or European sparrows are every- | 


| where: the same noisy, pugnacious little rascals 
we have grown sadly accustomed to at home, | 
|bnt much more tame, and with an air of 
| proprietorship gained from long centuries of 
| civilization. Occasionally a flock of hens would | 





THE GROOTE MARKT. 


appear unexpectedly from the fine doorway of a 
house,—this in the very heart of a large city,— 
and come running across the square to drive the 
sparrows from choice pickings among the fruit 
stands. 

Here in the market is the only place in the 
city where one is sure to see the old Dutch 
costumes of the peasantry unchanged. Wooden 


When their loads were | 
|about the deck and who never seem to roll | 
| looking into empty baskets for stray wisps of | 
| ever to prevent. 


| supply the little stands about the Groote 





schoon, bag trousers, blouses and caps among | 
the men; short balloon skirts, square-hipped, 
bright parti-colored waists, and huge bonnets | 
with stiff lace fringes and immense gilded orna- 
ments among the women. 

Once, as a woman passed dressed in the prim 
black and white Puritan costume of two centuries 
ago, I noticed with amazement two large spirals 


| is completed by sharing with the other. In 





of gold wire, one on either temple. They were 
cone-shaped, about five inches long and three in 
diameter at the base; behind each a thin square 
of yellow metal stuck out like a donkey’s ears. 
I grasped the arm of a good-natured cabbage- 
vender and pointed to the strange ornaments. | 
“Look, quick!” I said, in Dutch. Rees 








my” 

“Och!” he said, rolling his eyes and taking 
out his huge Dutch pipe. “Het is de mode”— 
as if that accounted for everything. 

A peculiarity of this market is the entire lack 
of hurry and confusion. There is no shouting 
of venders, no noise, no apparent concern to 
sell. Mevrouw’s whole attitude seems to say: 
“These are good vegetables; if we don’t sell, we 
can eat.”” If a bunch of luscious, brown grapes 
makes your mouth to water and your hand to go 
down in your pocket, only the little dog seems 
to understand, and sometimes he goes off to 
bring the owner. If not, you must wait. 

Another peculiarity is the honesty. At least 
it seems so to strange eyes. The fruit and 
vegetables are excellent; and I could see no 
effort to take advantage or to drive a bargain in 
a forenoon’s watching. Once a crowd of boys 
and men were hunting diligently a long time for 
| some lost object which they didn’t find. When 





COMPANION. 


Looking at those busy, faithful creatures earn- | most of them had gone away, I strolled over, | NES EQUNDL: AND JUBILEE 
ing their living, one could only deplore the | and by chance noticed a tiny silver piece under | CoconiAL STAMP Co., 351 Washington St., 
enormous waste of dog energy at home, and | the edge of a paving-stone. When I picked it He new 9,000 tons twin-serew steamship “Canada 


who were still left to claim the money; but 
five or six ran away and came back in a 
few minutes with the litthe woman who had 
lost it. 

Close to the Groote Markt are many canals 
where the red and blue boats lie, with their 
beautiful brown sails close furled, piled high 
with the freshest and greenest vegetables from 
the low farms behind the dikes on the Maas. 
From these the supply at the market is replen- 
ished. Whole families live aboard of them for 
weeks at a time. Each has its little dog, who | 
takes it upon himself to look after everything, 
including the babies and children, who roll | 


overboard, though there are no bulwarks what- 


Outside the vegetable boats are queer little 
fishing-boats, shaped like a dugout, fishing to 


Markt. When mevrouw comes out to buy a 


sole for dinner, and questions its freshness, the | 4 
little man runs to the canal, yodels, and waves | ¢ 
| 


his hand. 

His partner in the boat gives a heave at his 
net, seizes the fish it contains, and poles ashore. 
Then mevrou is satisfied as to 
its freshness, having seen it, 
with her own bright eyes, caught, 
killed and dressed on the spot. 

Though the scene is quiet to 
American eyes, it changes con- 
tinually, with ever-fresh interest, 
if one stops to watch it. Now 
a funny little baby-carriage 
trundles by, a basket of peeled 
potatoes in front, and baby con- 
tentedly munching at the raw 
earth-apple, as they are called in 
Dutch. 

Now mevrouw comes to buy 
one little cabbage, and brings for 
it a big wicker basket; now 
mynheer comes for a large 
measure of cucumbers, and 
carries them away in the huge 
pockets of his pantaloons; now 
a little waiter-boy, a little bit of 
a fellow, looking very queer in a 
full dress suit, with aw-hammer | 
coat and wide shirt-front, comes 
running across the market to 
please some fastidious customer, 





scarce in this market. 
Boys are everywhere, getting 


American boys, eating every- 
thing eatable, from pickled 
herring to raw cabbage-stumps ; 
and above the whole busy, shift- 


great scholar, Erasmus, typical 
of the united life of a people. | 
His eyes are fixed on the open 
book he holds; his whole atti- 
tude is one of intense absorp- 


tion; yet his right hand is half- | 


raised from the book, as if the 


power of the words he read | % 
was swaying him unconsciously to proclaim the | & 


truth to those who knew it not. 
So it is always in life. Nothing could seem 
farther apart from the sordidness of the market- 


place than the learned absorption of the | ‘ 


scholar’s study; yet each ministers to the other. 
Jans toils in the fields behind the dikes; Eras- | 
mus, by dim candlelight, pores over the 
mysteries of law and life ;.and the work of each 


placing the statue in the market-place, the city 
has unconsciously ty pified the united life of a | 
people. 


ms 
* 





Astonishing Recovery. 


According to the Philadelphia Review a Miss | 
Bryn of that city is able to tell one of the 
strangest stories on record. 


Two years ago, while traveling through south- 
ern Italy, Miss Bryn lost a leather satchel 
ogee a sum of money and some valuable 
papers. What worried her most, however, was 
the loss of her engagement ring, which was of 
very quaint design, having been the marriage 
token in the family of her fiancé for several 
generations. 

Of course every endeavor was made to recover | 
the lost article. Advertisements were inserted in | 
all the principal papers of the province, but 
nothing was ever heard of the satchel. 

A few days ago, while Miss Bryn was visiting 
a friend in West Philadelphia, a street piano | 
wheeled up before the porch, and after playing a | 
few melodies a young Italian girl came up to| 
collect some money. 
surprise to recognize her long-lost ring on eas 
girl’s finger. 

Questioning the girl brought forth the fact that 
her family was from the «istrict in which the 
satchel had been lost. Her father had been a 
sheep-raiser, and a shepherd dog he owned had 
one day come in with the satchel in his mouth. | 
No one in the family could read, which probably 
accounted for the fact that it had never been | 
returned. 

An explanation of the circumstances, together 
with a generous reward, restored the ring to 
its rightful owner. | 
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and carries his purchase in his 
hands, for paper and string are @ 


fun out of everything; and, like 4 


ing scene towers the statue of the | § 


III. 





POSTAGE 
S. 8 varieties, unused, 12 cents. TH! 
weeres.. 





of the Dominion Line (United States and Roy: al 


hope that the time would soon come when it) |up there was no effort among the dozen boys | Mail Steamer) now in Service between. . .... - 


BOSTON, QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL. 


For Sailings, Rates, etc., apply or address Joun 
FARLEY & SONS, Gen. Agents, 103 State Street. Boston 


METROPOLITAN 


School of Oratory, 


708 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Elocution, Oratory and Dramatic 


Art FALL TERM Begins Doptes her 14th. 
SEND FOR CIRCI 


{This Doll Carriage | 
A GIFT. 


N This is a large Willow Doll Carriage, like 
the illustration, canopy-top, handsom< ly up 
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Given with an order of 10 Ibs. of 
Tilden’s Teas and Baking Powder, 
or for a mixed order as 
pe r price list, amount 

ng to six dollars. 


holstered. 
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Remember we pay 
all express charges, al 
so send youthe Car 
riage with your order in 
advance and allow you 
prenty of time to de 
iver goods and collect 
money. 


: 

@ = Send for 
a Order Sheets 
; and Premium 
a List. 
® TILDEN 
; TEA CO., 


Brockton, | 
Mass. 
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aed THE CARPET 


We will tell you ‘‘how”’ 
the Goshen Carpet 
Sweeper saves the car- 





pet and other reasons 
‘*why’’ it is the best, if 


(ARPES 
OWEEPER 


you will write us. 


GOSHEN SWEEPER CO., 
_ Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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in our Annual August Clearance 
Sale of Second-Hand 


Mason & Hamlin 
: Pianos }Organs 





Z 
ee 


and various other makes, which 

is now in progress. 4 

®@ To make room for our NEW FALL } 
: STOCK we have marked all our dis- ; 


continued styles in new instruments 
and our Second-Hand Stock at 





Greatly Reduced Prices. 


This sale includes Square, Upright and 
Grand Pianos. Parlor and Church Or- § 
gans in great variety of style. ; 


An = call will secure a great bargain. 
rite us if you cannot call. 


Chandos lint 


Mason & Hamlin Building, 146 Boyiston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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MARCH DAVID ‘DMR 
BICYCLES Dy © BICYCLES 


MARCH DAVIS CYCLI ai gem eo 


HB SHATTUCK & SON 249 COLUMBUS AVE Rf ath 















Produces Fat. 


pore Von Liebig long ago pre- 
ted that the use of excessive 
white) four would re- 

isaster to the race, the @ 
truth of which is now seen in 
many directions—in the 
great prevalence of ner- 
vous diseases, in the sud- 
den breaking down of 
persons cqpenenny in 
the fulltide of health 

and vigor. 

© Thesources of Bright's 
a Diabetes, Apop- 
y, and Weakened 
Ke cart lie in the turning 
of the vascular 


Franklin Mills Fine 

Flour of the Entire 

: Wheat is free from ex- 

cessive starch and a loaf of bread made from this 

flour contains four times the nutriment in a loat 
made from the ordinary white flour. 

If your grocer does not keep it. send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied. 

The genuine made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


klet free on request. 
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Try 
It 
for 
Your 


Dishes 


See how quickly it dissolves in the water, 
how it removes every particle of greasy 
matter, how bright it makes the plates and 
glass, how much time it saves every day; 
then, too, there’s a cake of fine Toilet Soap 
in every package of 


Ivorine 


Washing Powder 








Fifty views of Washington sent for a dove from an 
Jrorine package and 12 cents wn stamps, or 16 cents 
withou: the dove. 


The J. B, Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct., 





Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps. 
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Save Money. 


SLADES e= 
TAPIOCA 


of your grocer. 
SLADE’S Tapioca Needs No Soaking— 
It Saves Time— Time is Money. 


A booklet of New Receipts by Mrs. LINCOLN 
and Mrs. HILL, sent FREE upon request. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON. 


A 


’S COMPANION. 


We 


















(APP) 


It will relieve these troubles almost instantly— will 
rest and refresh you and make your journcy pleasant. 
Sold also by all Leading Dealers, or sent post-paid for 25 cents 


Pranaongs Fy # 


When You Travel 


Are You troubled With CAR SICKNESS ? 

Does your HEAD ACHE? 

Are you sometimes FAINT? 

The News Agent on the train will sell you a bottle of 


PORTSMOUTH 


LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


J nol otherwise obtainable. 
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Do You 


want the dest 
and purest 
soap made? If 
so buy 


Welcome 


It has xo eguadl. 









{ 
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WELCOME 


Am, f \. 
weed 4 *| 


Welcome 


is cheaper at 
5 cents a cake 
than most 
soaps are at 2 
cents with all 
their worthless 
presents. 





Welcome Soap is absolutely pure, and if you will 
carefully try it in your Laundry and Bath—also for Sham- 
poo—you will never want any other kind. 
Weicome, demand it and take no other. 
get in some stores because inferior brands pay larger profits. 


Manufactured by CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 
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If you want 
It is hard to 





Wh Raise the United 
y States Flag over our 


Public Schools ? 


To the person who will send us the best article answering the above question 


we will present a 9x 15 Bunting Flag of the best quality. 


The articles must 


be received by us by Nov. 55, 1897, and must contain not more than 500 words. 








It is an inspiration for every American to know that “Old Glory” now waves 
over nearly all of our Free Public Schools. If you want a flag for your school let us 
know it. We will send you free 100 Flag Certificates. With these you can easily 
secure an American Flag with 45 stars, made of the best quality of wool bunting. 


PERRY MASON & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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AUGUST %, 1897. 


DSON RIVER 


FERRSe¢p 
MAP SHOWING 


NewYork «<« 

a « « anditsHamlets 
SCALE 

SHOWS GOOD WEIGHT. 








Father Knickerbocker points with pride to Greater New York 
and its Ham-lets. This humorous suggestion may serve as a 
pleasant reminder to the Housekeepers of New England to 
pret their tables with FERRIS DELICIOUS HAMS and 
BACON, in which they, too, can feel a pride. 


LEADING GROCERS SUPPLY THE FERRIS BRAND. 





Willams; Jersey (ream Mai 





THE PERFECTION OF TOILET SOAP. 

It required years of costly and care- 
ful experiments to produce a Toilet 
Soap that should be fully up to the 
high standard of the Famous Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps. 


FOR SUMMER USE. 

For the common skin affections dur- 
ing hot weather, the soothing, healing 
qualities of Jersey Cream Soap are 
unsurpassed. Those having delicate 
skins will always find it delightful 
and beneficial. 

ABSOLUTELY PURE, 
DELICATELY SCENTED, 
GIVES UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


FREE! + pene nt 
Window Thermometer 


(12 inches long, 3 inches wide) 


to fasten outside the window, is care- 
fully packed with each dozen cakes of 


JERSEY CREAM TOILET SOAP. 





Sample Cake of this exquisite 


Soap mailed to any address 
upon receipt of 2 cents. 


a % Full-Sized Cake, 15 cents. 
One Doz. Cakes, able. Window 
to any Ex, Office In Us for P2.0O. 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. ¥, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Manufacturers for over Half a Century of 
WILLIAMS’ CELEBRATED SHAVING SOAPS. 


Copyrighted 1897 


Ihe J B. Willlams Co 

















